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THE FIVE 
HIGH PASSES 
OF THE HIMALAYAS 


By Eleanor Lattimore 


THEY TELL ME that last month my husband flew across the 
Himalayas from India to China by the most difficult and hazardous 
air route in the world. This month he took a plane from China to 
Urumchi in Chinese Turkestan, the very journey which a dozen years 
ago took us six months by camel caravan. 

The war is suddenly opening up parts of the world which have 
long lain hidden. Men now look down from airplanes into secret 
fastnesses of the Himalayas never before viewed by man. The air 
route over the high Himalayas was inaugurated after the loss of the 
Burma end of the Burma Road. It was the only immediately pos- 
sible way of getting terribly needed war supplies into China. 

The “Himalayan Ferry” they call it, and the American boys who 
fly the ferry boats have the toughest job in the whole Army Air 
Force. The route is hardly mapped at all; the weather, the worst in 
the world ; the mountains, the highest. But Douglas transports carry 
ammunition, airplane parts and gasoline from Assam into Free China 
and bring back tungsten, tin and tung oil, the three “T’s” we need 
so much. 

This hazardous flight takes only five or six hours, and the pilots, 
flying by blind luck when navigation isn’t possible, sometimes make 
two trips a day. If they were unable to keep the route open prac- 
tically the only way to get the much needed supplies into China would 
be by long, slow and uncertain caravan routes through Tibet and 
Central Asia, routes open only a few months in the spring and 
autumn. 

I have traveled over some of these Central Asian trade routes by 
ways that took weeks to an airplane’s hours. These roads interested 
me then because they were so little known. Yet I am finding today 
a new interest in them, not because they are strange and untraveled, 
but, paradoxically, because they are becoming familiar; because 
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American boys look down on them for the first time from 


air. : 
Sturdier and more sure footed than The most difficult and exciting journey my husband an 
Bel OD eR ever made was across the Five High Passes of the Karakor 
Sessa te bees Coma aN Cr OO and Himalayan ranges from Yarkand in Chinese Turkes 


to Leh in Ladakh, a province of Kashmir and a gateway 
India. We were on our way home from Chinese Turkest 
and the Karakorum route, which we followed, is said to be 
highest and most difficult trade route in the world. Ft 
Yarkand to Leh is a month’s hard traveling over mount 
passes, five of which are over 16,000 feet. The British cor 
in Kashgar told us that caravans average a loss of forty 
cent of their animals on this road, some swept away by riy 
others falling over cliffs, or weakened from altitude and ins 
ficient food. Men, too, often cannot stand such altitude ; 
become seriously ill. 

In Yarkand we hired fourteen ponies for the journey. “ 
four Ladakhi caravan men who drove them were the n 
delightful and efficient transport men we had encountered a 


Me TWO WHEELED CARTS INCREASE THE 


where. Big strapping merry fellows; the greater the hard- 
ships of the road the more they sang and joked. They wore 
pigtails and turquoise earrings and black and white rope shoes 
that turned up in a great swirl like gondolas at the toes. They 
| were caked with dirt, of course, like all Tibetans, and they had 
about the same pinch of broken Turki as we did, so that our 
animated conversations were mostly pantomime and laughter. 

When we set out from Yarkand in covered wagons, Tashi, 
the headman, walked in the lead tootling cheerily on his wooden 
flute, and a great orangoutang of a fellow, dubbed by us, 
Hairy Harry, brought up the rear. 

After four days of climbing through tumbled red and copper 
canyons we came to the first of the Five High Passes, the Sanju 
Dawan, 16,600 feet (dawan is Turki for “pass’’). We rode 
up into wide fans of apple-green meadow just below the pale 
blue snows, a steep amphitheater from which there seemed to be 
no way out. “And that,’ said Tashi, pointing ahead to the 
semi-circular wall of mauve cliffs topped with jagged points of 
snow, “is the Sanju Dawan.” 

In the chill silvery sunset we came on a few bleak Kirghiz 
yurts. Beside them we camped for the night. In the hillside 
behind the yurts were the yard-square black mouths of the 
caves in which Kirghis lived. Beside one opening squatted a 
cheery fellow in a big fur coat, a Brobdingnagian marmot sun- 
ning himself before his hole. 

From the Kirghiz, Tashi hired yaks to help us over the pass, 

‘which was too steep for our ponies to manage with loads. 
Yaks are comical great beasts met with most often in ABC 
books. ‘They are popular on the high passes because they have 
better wind than ponies and are more sure-footed. So at least 
we were told. It seemed to me their advantage lay not in sure 
feet but in short legs. They couldn’t topple over easily or if 
they did, they had not far enough to fall to hurt either them- 
selves or their loads. 

In the morning we climbed on in the cold thin sunshine, over 
aniline-green meadows dotted with hundreds of chattering mar- 
mots and cut by foaming glacial streams, straight up to the foot 
of the precipitous walls. There we halted for breath. And 

then our Ladakhis started zigzagging up the cliff like ibex, pull- 
ing, pushing, and coaxing the unladen ponies along with them. 
The great unruly black yaks pushed up under their own steam, 
careening over rocks and boulders exactly like tanks, while we 


panted along behind. Our hearts pounded like engines. When 
we stopped for breath, there seemed to be no air at all, though 
a high wind was blowing. 

The men called out excitedly, “We're coming well, Sanju 
Pass.” 

The top of the cliff was like a knife-edge. The descent led 
straight down a thousand feet through a savage mass of boulders 
and scree and a biting gale whistled through the narrow gap over 
which we all tumbled. 

From the Sanju to the Suget Pass was a jumble of days 
through Gargantuan valleys, fording and refording the Kara- 
kash, River of Black Jade. Its green water swirled about our 
saddle flaps, past the ruins of a robber-captain’s fortress, thread- 
ing the somber Shahidulla Gorge, reaching at last Suget Karaul, 
the farthest military outpost of China, a small mud-walled com- 
pound where all caravans must be inspected and taxes, of course, 
collected. The officer in charge gossipped over tea with us and 
then presented us with two live chickens. 

Below the Suget (17,616 feet) we camped in snow and we 
climbed across it in a swirling storm, the men nervous and mut- 
tering Tibetan prayers. 

The highest pass of all, the Karakoram, 18,310 feet, came 
next. It is almost a mile higher than the highest mountain in 
the United States, but it looks not at all formidable. There are 
no glaciers to cross and the approach is gradual, up wide bare 
wind-swept valleys, brassy under a harsh blue sky, with herds 
of Tibetan antelope scuttling along the foot of the hills. 

Conspicuous along these bleak ways were the carcasses of dead 
animals in all stages of decay. Fresh corpses on which the 
ravens had just begun to feast lay beside the bleached bones of 
seasons long gone by. We had begun to see and smell such 
things soon after we left Sanju, and they became more and more 
numerous as the grazing dwindled to nothing and the way 
climbed higher. They were always thickest around the springs 
where we had to camp and the stench was often so terrific we 
could hardly bear it. 

We went to bed the next night in a yellow valley between red 
hills and woke at dawn to find it white, our camp buried in 
snow and a white blanket over our sleeping-bags. The caravan 
men never used tents, but would stack their loads in a semicircu- 
lar wall against the wind and sleep in its lee, often lying for 
warmth in the ashes of the supper fire. 


i 
TE CHORTEN, OR SHRINES, MARK THE PIETY OF THE PEOPLE IN THE 
NUBRA VALLEY. 
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On the road that day we met a caravan from Ladakh, led by 
Tashi’s brother. They embraced each other. He gave Tashi 
some Tibetan roasted meal. Tashi gave him an antelope’s head 
which we had discarded, then they parted to meet six months 
later perhaps on the same road. Two trips a year, one in the 
spring and one in the autumn, are all the caravans make, for in 
winter the snows are too great and in summer the rivers are too 
deep to ford. 

One evening we camped in a rocky cul-de-sac of the hills, 
sheltered from the wind but stinking with corpses. I had a 
headache and couldn’t breathe inside the tent. We could not 
sleep except in a sitting position. Suddenly we were wide awake 
in the pitch dark. I suppose it was near midnight, though our 
watches had long been out of commission. The wind had died 
down and my husband held a candle while the men loaded the 
ponies and we gulped our tea. Lanterns and flashlights had long 
since been broken, and we were traveling over this way of bliz- 
zards with nothing to light us but candles. It was bitter cold 
and I had fortunately unpacked by Siberian felt boots before we 
went to bed. My husband walked to keep warm but I was far 
too short of breath. The men too evidently felt the crossing 
of the Karakoram an ordeal. 

We picked our way in the frigid dark until dawn came at last 
with its promise of warmth to our numb feet. Huge jet ravens 
gorged on caravan carrion hovered and flapped like thunder- 
clouds over our heads. We were climbing steadily when, turn- 
ing into a narrow valley, we came to the last slope of this highest 
of all our passes. It looked like merely a little hill. By now our 
path was lined thickly with skeletons and the corpses of ponies 
stiffened gruesomely in the contortions of their deaths. Some 
had been half eaten by wolves, though ravens were all we saw; 
sinister ravens forever flapping overhead and taunting our weary 
ponies. 

It was a grim little hill in the cold dawn (Karakoram means 
Black Gravel), until, as we slanted up it, the sun 
peered over the rim and turned it yellow. Over 
the pass the road sloped down into a vast sunfilled 


valley, smooth and bare and shining with all the colors of a nas- 
turtium bed, a faraway herd of Tibetan antelope gleaming in 
the slanting rays of the early morning sun. 

As the sun mounted we removed layer after layer of clothing, 
and by noon we were hot. We ate lunch at_a bare camping 
ground and would have stopped for the day, for we had already 
traveled a long hard stage, but the caravan had plodded far ahead 
and we were obliged to follow. 

In the middle of the afternoon we came to a spring in a dry 
river bed where a pilgrim caravan was brewing tea over a tiny 
fire nursed carefully with bits of fuel they had brought on their 
ponies. The pilgrims invited us to stop. They were several 
families of Turki on their way home from Mecca. Some of 
them had been traveling for two years and were returning 
weather-beaten but sanctified to be revered heroes in their vil- 
lags for the rest of their lives. 

Somewhat refreshed, we said good-bye to the pilgrims and set 
forth after our own caravan. On and on we plodded to the next 
spring, and still they were not there. This spring was called 
Daulat Beg Uldi, which means “Daulat Beg Died (Here)” and 
we didn’t blame him. I was having to dismount every mile or 
so to rest, and we vowed never again to let our caravan men get 
so far ahead that we could not stop them. Their idea was al- 
ways to keep on until they reached a little grazing. They were 
perfectly pleased to risk killing us all with fatigue in order to 
save a day’s ration of grain for the ponies. They had indeed 
figured so narrowly on the grain supply, planning to do these 
grassless stages quickly, that we risked losing our transport, if 
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we camped too often. Only by the grace of God did we pi 
through without mishap. 4 
We came around one bend at last to find Tashi lying fa 
asleep. He too was exhausted but encouraged us with the ne 
that camp was not far off. Staggering through a short pa 
in the bare hills we came up into sunset on a wide plateau, # 
famous Depsang Plain, nearly 17,000 feet above sea-level an 
edged with little sugar cones which are the tops of some 
the highest mountains in the world. To our right acro 
the plain was a peak second only to Everest in height and y 
scarcely looming above the high plateau. There was our litt 
tent pitched in the center of vastness, and the men were cook 
ing supper. 4 
From sheer weariness we slept little that night. The nex 
day we pushed on and on again, another long stage and a hal 
We had not the heart to stop the hungry ponies short of grass: 
but grew angrier as we grew wearier at Tashi for not havi 
bought more grain. It was a stupendous day, but somehow 
I bore it better for instead of the weary blankness of the Kara- 
koram the way was a series of exciting surprises, deep red 
gorges, winding river beds, and finally a steep and savage val- 
ley into which we climbed over a giant mass of debris fallen 
from the mountaintops. 
The lower we descended from the Karakoram the higher | 
seemed the mountains all about us, until, teetering for several 9 
hours up and down the steep cliff sides of the Murgo Gorge,” 
we zigzagged dizzily down into a more stupendous and eerie” 
mountain fastness than I had ever dreamed of. It was a” 
terrific meeting of giant gorges spilling out from between colos-~ 
sal jagged peaks, a rough rim of pink snows and violet glaciers\ 
shading quickly down into deep red and purple, with a great — 
noise of rushing water in its black depths, an immensity fear- ~ 
some enough for the oldest, greatest gods. 
In the twilight we stumbled down the last rocky slope w 
camp on a damp fan of arsenic-green moss slapped in patches ~ 
of wet plush on the moist black earth. After our long dry 
days of red and yellow, it was a marvel, so wet, so green, su 


black! There was no other growing thing than the oozing turf. 
The looming peaks about us faded into darkness. The water- 
falls poured their great crescendo till we fell into heavy sleep. 

Beyond the Shayok we crossed the most beautiful and thrill- 
ing of the passes, the Sasser Dawan, 17,500 feet. From a 
putrid corpse-strewn camp among rocks we climbed quickly ~ 
into ice and snow, over a blue-white glittering glacier, prodding 
the ice with our sticks to find a footing; then slipped and 
slithered down an icy slope to a jungle of tumbled rocks. We 
clambered over these for hours with the sparkling cathedral 
peaks above us. 

A back breaking march brought us finally to the Nubra Val- 
ley and signs of human habitation. High on the cliffs of the 
prodigious valley we passed solitary shepherds with vast flocks 
of goats and sheep; then, late in the afternoon, on a narrow 
ledge over a plunging river, the camp of a small gang of road 
menders. 4 

Over the Karakoram we had kept on for the sake of the 
ponies, and here it was for the sake of the men. For their 
homes were in the Nubra Valley. If they could only get us 
on they might spend the night at home. We climbed on there- 
fore, straight up five hundred feet and straight down a thou- 
sand, down into the green valley of the Nubra. There we 
camped along the banks, the men scampering off as soon as 
the supper fires were built to see their families and friends 
and to herald our coming. c 

In the morning when we rode into the leafy lanes of 

(Continued on page 30) 


rki women are Mohammedans. On the street they veil their 
faces, though they are not particular about It at home. 


THE STREETS OF YARKAND ARE SHADED FROM THE HOT SUMMER SUN. 


gar in the heart of Asia is untroubled by war and as yet served by 
no airlines. This is the city’s busy market place. 
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EUROPE FROM BEYOND THE STRATOSPHERE 


Suppose you were possessed of superhuman powers 

and could rise to a height of several thousand miles 

above the mouth of the St. Lawrence River in 

Canada. This is what you would see as you looked 
toward the continent of Europe. 


MAKING 


MAPS TELL 
THE TRUTH 


By Richard Edes Harrison 


Maps and Diagrams from Fortune and Life re- 


printed with permission of the copyright owners, 
Time, Inc. 


The fact that all maps are distorted seems to have remained 

a secret, jealously guarded by the mapmakers, for few laymen 
realize it. The technical difficulties and the obscurantist termin- 
ology of cartographers and the complexity of the subject are 
partly responsible for this ignorance. Even more important 
are the misleading conceptions of the world that have been 

' imposed upon all of us from the very day we opened our first 
_-- geography books. The subject of maps and map making is a 
difficult one, but it is vital in war time and basic to a clear 
understanding of the global strategy of the United Nations. 
Here, in addition to an explanation of the important facts 
_ about cartography, are some tragic examples of the blunders 
_ that false notions of geography have caused in the life and 
_ death struggle in which we are now engaged. 


Editorial Note 


_ GEOGRAPRY IS the study of the earth’s surface, its parts 
_ and more particularly the relationship of one part to another. 
Maps are a frame-work for the study of geography. 
If the earth were flat as a tabletop there would be few prob- 
lems in map making. Each item of geographical interest could 


THE CONIC PROJECTION 


The details of the globe are here transposed to a cone which rests 

on the sphere, touching along a parallel of latitude. This is called 

the standard parallel and is the only place where scale is true. 

The cone is cut and flattened, giving us the map which is illus- 
trated on the following page. 


be shown in true relationship to any other item since the map, 
like the tabletop, is a plane and has no third dimension to worry 
about. The earth unfortunately is a round solid, with height, 
width, and breadth and these three dimensions must still be rep- 
resented (or mapped) on a two dimensional piece of paper. 
Consider a globe—it represents the world accurately in all re- 
 spects, in distances, areas, directions, shapes; this it does be- 
cause it is a three dimensional scale model, it is not a map. It 
is pretty obvious that if a globe had a skin it would be impos- 


THE CYLINDRICAL PROJECTION 


agram on the opposite page illustrates the projection used to secure 
reator map of the world. The details of the globe are transposed to the 
ical surface, as indicated by the diagonal lines in the model. The 
rr is cut vertically along an appropriate meridian and rolled flat into 
ll known Mercator projection, so well known in fact that no illustration 
; necessary. In actual practice no model is used, the transposed eas 
irrived at by mathematical and graphic methods. Note that the cylinder 
s—or, as the mapmakers say, is tangent to—the globe only at the 
r, and along this line is the only part of the resulting map which is 
scale. On a globe the space between the meridians converges at the 
while on the cylinder they are parallel lines; this accounts for the ex- 
aggerations in size of the areas far north and far south. 


sible to peel it off and flatten it into any single shape without 
splitting or stretching it seriously. This is the tough problem of 
cartography and it will be seen that the greater the scope of the 
map, the greater the distortion; the smaller the scope, the smaller 
the distortion. In town or city maps, it has shrunk almost to the 
vanishing point but it is present nevertheless. In any area large 
enough to show a perceptible curvature of the earth, the distor- 
tion becomes an appreciable factor which grows until it reaches 
a maximum when that curvature is complete and we attempt to 
show the entire world. 

This difficult art of trying to represent the impossible is called 
cartography and the devices by which the wretched clan of cartog- 
raphers attempt to show a round surface on a flat and generally 
rectangular piece of paper are called projections. Map making 
since the earth was discovered to be a sphere limited itself to con- 
trolling distortion so that one of the four properties—distance, 
direction, shape or area—is shown correctly at the expense of 
the others; or the cartographers attempted to achieve the best 
representation of the properties without being able to make any 
of them perfect. For example, a map on which all areas are 
shown in true relative size (called equal area) is bound to have 
distortions in shape, distance and direction. In some two prop- 
erties can be perfectly combined in a limited way as in the so- 
called azimuthal equidistant map. This is so constructed that 
from its central point direction and distance are true to any other 
point in the earth but a non-radial distance is more or less se- 
riously out of scale. (It should be remarked here, parenthetically, 
that the term azimuthal is typical of the mystical and opaque 
terminology of cartography. In the case of maps it simply means 
radial, or like the spoke of a wheel.) The well-known Mercator 
map has the remarkable property of showing both true compass 
direction and true shape but areas, great circle directions and 
distances are highly misleading. 

Perhaps the question most frequently asked of cartographers 
is “What is the best world map?” The question brings the 
dilemma of maps into sharp focus for the answer is, “They ain’t 


THE AZIMUTHAL PROJECTION 
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The construction of an Azimuthal Projection (in this case the 


equidistant) differs radically from the others in that it is not 


necessary to cut and roll it flat, since it is already a plane. AL 
though the distortion increases tremendously in the southern 
hemisphere, the projection has unique and highly useful proper- — 


ties. In all cases of this projection lines drawn radially from the 
center are true in direction, and in the equidistant case they are 


also true in scale. This makes it possible to construct a map 
centered on a particular spot (instead of on the North Pole as — 
shown) from which any great circle route to any other spot can | 


be drawn and measured easily. These are the now familiar radio 


beam maps. Another big advantage is that it has complete con-— 
tinuity, the lack of which makes it difficult to study world | 


strategy on the Mercator and conic projections. 
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no sech animal.” One can pick out a “‘best” map for a given pur- 
pose but that map will not satisfy other requirements. For ex- 
ample: one is interested in world population density. Well the 
density of population, which is measured by the number of people 
in a unit of area should be shown on an equal area map: for to 


show it on a map where unit areas differ would introduce another . 


variable making the study of the variable density valueless. 
Where true compass direction between points is required (as in 
navigation) we must use Mercator; where great circles (the 
shortest distance between two points on the globe) is the object 
of study we must use the gnomonic projection which is unfor- 
tunately limited in scope to less than a hemisphere. To measure 
distances accurately we must go to the globe or use cumbersome 
trigonometric methods. In fact all of these questions can best be 
studied on the globe for as pointed out before the globe is a scale 
model and is accurate in all respects. Unfortunately the globe 
has disadvantages too. One can see less than half of it at a given 
moment ; it is bulky and can’t be carried in a host of places where 
maps offer no inconvenience; good globes are expensive—one 
can acquire quite a collection of good detailed maps or a first 
class atlas for the price of an eighteen-inch globe, and due to the 


The method used in the conic projection illustrated on the previous page 
SS produced this map. Near the parallel of tangency of forty-five degrees there 
is relatively little distortion of shape and scale, but the necessity of reducing 
a global surface to a flat surface produces the distortion so obvious here. 
Distortions are the principal problems of the cartographer. 


difficult nature of their construction, very accurate globes are 
hard to find. But get a globe anyway, because it is the one and 
only corrective for the distortion present in all maps. ; 

Selecting a world map on which to study strategy or the 
geography of war is practically an insuperable problem. For 
strategy demands geographical truth—distances, directions and , 
areas must be pretty close to scale because when they are true, 
it follows that geographical relationships in general are true, 
This is however impossible in a world map as has already been - 
pointed out, at frequent intervals. 

The search for a compromise solution has led to many in- 
genious projections but for strategy we still have to gnash our 
teeth and have recourse to the globe. (Beware of the man who ~ 
claims that this map or that map is the answer and says no other 
map is necessary.) One way of going about it is to decide 
what part of the global area one is least interested in and select ~ 
a projection which tends to lump the distortion in that area. It 
is pretty easy to see that the ‘center of remoteness” from the 
war and its connecting lines is at or very near the South Pole. 

In fact from the South Pole to the thirtieth parallel south of 
the equator is an enormous area nearly one-third of the earth’s 


He can not pro- 


duce a perfect large area map; the best he can do is to make many maps 
each of which will serve a limited purpose. 


GREAT C/RCLE ROUTES BROKEN ON 
THIS MAP BECAUSE CONE 
IS FLATTENED 
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surface in which no engagement of importance has been fought 
and which supply lines touch only peripherally. To lump the 

_ distortion in this area as far as possible we center the map on 
the North Pole and make linear scale true along radii from its 
pole (along the Meridians). This is called by the medicine men 
of cartography the North Polar Azimuthal Equidistant Projec- 
tion and, in spite of its name, it is a pretty good map for global 
strategy. At least it has the prime advantage of showing con- 
tinuity of the maim land areas involved in the war. 

From the North Pole to within twenty degrees of the equator 
there is remarkably little distortion on this map and be it noted 
that this area contains all of the major combatants, all the major 
fighting fronts except the southwest Pacific Islands and most 
of the supply lines. The Mercator projection which for cen- 
turies has had an iron grip on the naval, military and teaching 
professions, divides its distortions equally between the North 
and South Polar regions—its center of accuracy being the 
equator. And due to the construction of the projection the 
regions immediately adjacent to the Poles cannot be shown at all 
since on Mercator they fade into infinity. 

Practically speaking, we live in a Northern Hemisphere 
world for it contains 93 per cent of the world’s population and 
about 75 per cent of the world’s habitable land. The power 
capitals of the world lie mostly forty degrees or more north of 
the equator and some like London, Berlin and Moscow lie from 
900 to 1500 miles closer to the North Pole than to the equator. 
Obviously a map whose center of accuracy is at the equator 
(like Mercator) cannot be expected to show the interrelation 
of the power continents, North America, Europe and Asia. 
This can be demonstrated most successfully on one of the polar 
projections. 

The map reader need not be misled by the distortions of a 
particular map, it is only necessary to know how the map dis- 
torts and make the proper visual correction. Admittedly this is 
not easy to do and unfortunately few except professional cartog- 
raphers have a good understanding of the nature of maps and 
their limitations. The main pitfall to avoid is the continual use 
of one map for the mind is inexorably conditioned to its shapes. 
It begins to look “right” and all others “wrong.” 

There are many fascinating and some tragic examples of how 
this conditioning has produced false notions of geography. Ex- 
ample number one is provided by the Pacific War arena. The 
Pacific is so large that any map of the entire ocean must have 
considerable distortion, but for generations our strategists, 
_naval and military, have depended almost exclusively on the 

Mercator projection. Now both the United States and Japan 
lie on the fringe of Mercator’s area of reasonable accuracy and 
the shortest line between them goes far above this area from 


Seattle across the Alaska peninsula, curves about 55 degrees 


north before swinging southwestward along the Kurile Islands 
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LINES OF GLOBAL STRATEGY 


In the war correct knowledge of distances is vital and knowledge has 

been impeded by reliance in accuracy of the Mercator projection map 

so commonly used. The globes illustrated here show the shortest routes, 

or great circle directions, between important points ‘in. various parts 
of the world. 


to metropolitan Japan. A few miles south of this line lies that 
too-long neglected bastion of North American Defense—Dutch 
Harbor, while 2300 miles south of that is Pearl Harbor where 
the high command placed practically all of its defense eggs in one 
basket. Pearl Harbor in fact lies on a line between San Francisco 
and Australia and could only be called a flank defense by one 
familiar with the globe. 

Alaska on the other hand offers a jumping-off place for all the 
shortest routes from the United States to Japan, Siberia, China, 
even India. For example, from the industrial center of United 
States to Chungking as flown by our ferry command across the 
South Atlantic to Lagos to Khartoum to Karachi, etc., is more 
than 12000 miles; by way of Fairbanks and Siberia about 6,600 
miles. On Mercator the 12,000 mile jaunt looks reasonable 
enough. But the direct route New York-Chungking (which 
passes close to the North Pole) is difficult to realize from Mer- 
cator as on this map it would go vertically off the top of the 
map near western Greenland, reappear above the central coast 
of Siberia and drop directly south to Chungking. 

The Mercator mind, because it failed to ask itself the simple 
question: “What is the shortest route between Japan and the 
United States?” neglected Alaska and poured most of its Pacific 
defense millions into Hawaii and Panama. The Canal might con- 
ceivably be attacked. from hidden jungle airfields or by sneak 
naval forces slipping through from the Atlantic side, but an all 
out attack based on Japan or even the Japanese Islands is a logis- 
tical impossibility. We have been implored not to dissipate our 
forces and to keep our eye on the ball. The terrestrial ball itself 
is the ball we must keep our eye on if we want to eliminate much 
dissipated effort. 

Example number two is provided by the Atlantic arena. Now- 
adays we are beginning to understand that the Arctic is an arm 
of the Atlantic. The Mercator mind has hated to admit the exis- 
tence of the Arctic. It has been well equipped to understand the 
jungles and deserts of Africa, the Amazonian wilderness, or the 
East Indies, but not the Arctic. 

The Arctic is not only a branch of the Atlantic but provides 
backalley access to the Pacific. To be sure it is blocked with ice 
the better half of a year but the savings in time and distance 
make it worth studying. For example, from North Atlantic naval 
bases to fhe Bering Sea is less than one-half the distance by way 
of the Northwest Passage than it is by way of the Panama Canal 
yet this possibility has apparently never excited enough interest 


(Continued on page 30) 
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By Christine von Hagen 


With photographs by Victor von Hagen 


CIVILIZED PEOPLE are not the 
only ones who suffer from mental ills. I 
know a land of Red Men who live deep 
} in one of South America’s jungles, thou- 
/, sands of miles from air raids and land 
_ sieges, who have no radios, who make no 
'- war, whose jungle homes are free of 
everything that breeds war in our world 
| —and yet, these men are plagued night 
and day with fear and primitive neuroses. 
, As a woman I was much interested in 
/ these jungle jitters. For to save them- 
selves they transformed their sable-brown 
bodies into flaming red by smearing on a 
preparation similar to that I use to color 
my lips and cheeks. 
Why? Let us first say where. You 
_. are standing in Rockefeller Center. Now 
prop a plummet line 2500 miles due south, 
pass the Canal, pass the length of Colom- 
bia into the province of Esmeraldas in 
__ Ecuador. In those green jungles of hum- 
-. ming birds and orchids, of snakes and 
’ | jaguars, of giant vine-festooned trees 
with roots awash in the black earth, of 
equatorial rains and flooding rivers, is the 
home of the Red Men. Not “red” as a 
figure of speech but red as brilliantly 
flaming as the pouting lips of Simon Si- 
mone. My husband and I put our camp 
as close to their dwellings as we could 
without terrifying them. They are timid 
“and will not even look you in the eyes 
when speaking. 

When I traveled alone along the jungle 
highway—a thin brown ribbon in a world 
of green—I could always count on meet- 
ing one of them going to his fields, re- 
turning from the hunt, or on one of those 

errands that keep the jungles in incessant 
movement. A bright red body coming 

_ toward you in the night of the green 
~ jungle was as fantastic a sight as any 
_ costume in a Beaux Arts ball. Picture a 
- man of middling height, slim, boyishly 
- slim, with well developed legs, a body 
__ painted red from the top of his round 
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In its natural state the hair of the Colo- 
rados is black and coarse, but when it is 
dyed with the waxy paste of the achiote 
it becomes bright red. Many Indians 
wear their hair over their eyes so that 
they must tilt their heads backwards in 
order to see. The nose ornament worn 
by the Indian in the lower picture is 
inserted in a puncture made in the right 
nostril. 


‘ brachycephalic skull to the toes of his 


spreading, high-arched feet. You look at 
once at the hair. “No. No. It can not 
be,” you exclaim. No one, least of all a 
native who needs all the power of his 
sight, would arrange his hair in such a 
way. For the hair has first been cut in 
a bowl-trim, then made red with the dye 
that covers his body, and the natural wax 
of the dye has stiffened the hair. It has 
been combed down on all sides from the 
apex of the head so that it falls in front 
of the eyes like a Hungarian sheep dog’s. 
He has to tilt back his head in order to 
see at all. Like most South American 
primitives, he wears a skirt, a cotton skirt 
woven on home looms. 

When the Spaniards first saw these 
scarlet men, four hundred years ago, they 
coined their name: Colorados, the ‘Red 
Ones.” The Indians simply call them- 
selves Tsatchela—the Men. To describe 
one Colorado is to describe them all. Of 
the three hundred remaining Red Ones 
in the green forests of Esmeraldas, all 
dress alike, paint alike, live alike. Even 
their homes are alike, built in secret re- 
cesses of the forests, open at one end, 
closed at the other, simple, well-made, 


palm-plaited, gigantic lean-tos. There are 
no stockades, or traps, no oval - shaped 
fortress-like houses, like those the head- 
hunters build. The lean-tos of the Colo- 
rados are open, easily attackable. Obvi- 
ously they fear nothing in the surround- 
ing jungle. Nothing that is, that they can 
tangle with physically. Yet night and day 
fear comes to them in a thousand forms. 
The moaning winds that shake the giant 
trees presage disaster. Rising rivers are 
a portent, shadow and moonshine bring 
evil. They try everything to propitiate 
the gods. Through witch doctors they 
consult the dead. They drink the elixir of 
the “vine of the souls” hoping to be 
‘brought nearer to the “essence of things.” 
What brings on these jungle neuroses? 
The answer can only be—fear, the fear 
of the unknown. 

The Colorados live simply. They raise 
manioc, bananas, beans, corn and pine- 
apples, with an occasional crop of poison 
—to stupefy fish. They have no society 
in our sense. Houses lie scattered a mile, 
two miles from one another. There are 
no taxes, there is no money, and no war, 
since they live a great distance from the 
primitive tribe of Esmeraldas. The men 
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The dress of the male Colorado consists 

simply of a short skirt ending a few 

inches above the knee. Here is one of 

the jungle youngsters preparing his red 
coiffure. 


are monogamous, the earth is bountiful. 
The twin curses, the germ and the gun, 
which reduced the tribe to virtual extinc- 
tion, no longer play much part. But the 
evil principle of yukang is everywhere. 
So the Red Men think. They are cease- 
lessly bedeviled by it. Not so their 
women; they hardly have the time. I 
thought I understood why, because I 
looked at the women as a woman. My 
explorer-husband poo-poohed the idea 
that I might throw any new light on the 
fear-complex of the Indians. Still women 
often find what men can not. I said 
“Women are close to the essential nature 
of things, the primitive, the physical 
struggle.” Women do not take flights in 
the clouds, That is why the male Colo- 
rados (like most primitives) won’t let 
them in on the magical hocus-pocus that 
goes on in the depths of their nights. The 
poison - makers won’t let women come 
near them while they brew the black, 
vicious substance of flying death. Women 
are never alowed in on the secrets. If they 
are present it is said the magic will not 
work. That was why I was not allowed 
to see the dance of the magical stones. 

Still I knew something had been wrong 
for days among the Colorados. They be- 
came daily more and more timid; they 
never left their houses without carefully 
smearing on layer upon layer of the red 
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coloring. Fear was in the air. The wo- 
men did not cover themselves all over 
with the red dye but contented themselves 
with besmearing their faces almost as we 
do. The dye is easy to obtain. It grows 
on a large bush, planted close to their 
dwellings, and this bush, the achiote, 
graciously blooms ‘the year around. The 
pink cherry-like blossoms give way to 
pods which yield red grape-shaped seeds. 
A quantity of the seeds.taken into the 
hand are milled around and the red hands 
are smeared on the body. A perfectly 
harmless color, so harmless that we use it 
ourselves to dye oleomargarine. American 
cheese, and as a base for lipsticks. Why 
do the Colorados paint themselves red? 
We put our question on a night when 
great magic was afoot. The answer: Red 
is the sign of blood. That which has 
blood lives, that which has not dies. 
Therefore blood, even outside of the veins 
has life-giving principles. Blood is mys- 
tical and magical. The red dye, called 
mu, is not only a symbol of blood—it is 
blood. Besmeared with blood they are 
protected from the evil genii of the 
jungles who lurk everywhere. A ghost- 
ridden people, the Colorados are able to 
conquer night moods. And when the 
blood symbol does not frighten away the 
spirits who haunt them, they turn to 
magic. Black magic. This is the shukade— 


Christine von Hagen demonstrates to one 
of the boys of the tribe that there is not 
much difference between the lipstick she 
uses and the achiote with which the Colo- 
rados smear their hair and their bodies. 


the stone dance of the fanatical Colorados. — 
The witch doctor flatly refused to allow 
me to be present when he was going to 
treat a sick Indian plagued by spirits. 
The spirits apparently feared the earthi- 
ness of a female. I was allowed to see 
some of the preparations for it but only 
my husband remained for the lugubrious © 
end of the jungle jitters. What happens 
is this: first the witch doctor unwraps the 
magic stones. These are black, pock- 
marked basalt rocks shot out of vol- 
canoes. They are of little use in them- 


selves unless the Indians can converse 


with the souls of the departed. The witch 
(Continued on page 32) 


The life of the women of the Colorados is a hard one. They must cultivate the crops, cook, bear children 
and do everything they can to make the life of their menfolk an easy one. 
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By Mary Losey 


Photographs courtesy of British Ministry of 


Information 


FILMING GREAT 
BRITAIN AT 


WAR 


“DOCUMENTARY FILMS MADE A VIVID RECORD OF THE TERRIBLE BOMBARDMENTS OF LONDON. 


DO YOU EVER find yourself lying back in your chair after 
listening to a broadcast from London and wondering just what 

the England you used to know must be like now? Or planning 
what you’d do if you were Wendell Willkie and could hike 
aboard a Transatlantic Clipper and take a couple of weeks just 
to nose around and see how things are doing? 

Well, thanks to the British Ministry of Information and its 
enterprising film program, you can have your wish without 
much more effort than it takes to turn the dial on your radio. 
The British Information Services in New York have just re- 
leased a list of nearly two hundred factual films of Britain at 
war. Sidney Bernstein MOI man who has recently arrived 
in this country to act as liaison for the exchange of the British 

\ and American motion pictures between the two countries speaks 


for the films. “It is essential,” he says, “for us to know and 
understand one another especially in time of war. There is no 
medium which can better bring alive one people to another, and 
create a common understanding between them. We made these 
pictures in the first place to inform our own people about their 
parts in the war effort. Now we offer them to you in the hope 
of strengthening the bonds between our two democracies. Real 
understanding between the people of our two nations is as im- 
portant as between their governments.” 

And these are the films of the people of Britain. A word of 
warning—don’t approach the films in a mood of nostalgia for 
Ye Olde England. She isn’t there. That isn’t to say you won’t 
recognize the place. The landmarks are still there—at least 
those that haven’t been blitzed. The vicar is still around, but 


Women are contributing generously to Britain’s war effort. This Is a scene in a final assembly 


bay at a British ordnance factory. 


in all parts of the nation perform their jobs. 
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In Great Britain tank production is going at full speed. Documentary films show how worker 


he’s wearing a tin hat and passing out tea to bomb victims. 
Colonel Blimp has all but disappeared except when he pops up 
at a village council to protest that all the schemes for taking care 
of evacuee children or plowing up garden plots for vegetables 
or establishing communal kitchens are “damned socialism, that’s 
all.” 

When they say they made these films to show the war effort, 
that apparently is what they meant. The people aren’t talking 
about the war, they’re fighting it. The armed forces, the factory 
workers, the Home Guard and Air Raid Wardens, the miners 
and shipbuilders and farmers and teachers and even the children 
are all in it. 

You can take a side trip to Dover and talk to the inhabitants 
of the most bombed town in England and make up your own mind 
whether Hitler’s attentions to them have left them cowed. You 
can travel to the Midlands and watch the great industrial centers 
working the clock around, and learn of a new respect for the 
health and welfare of the industrial worker. You inspect ship- 
yards. Or find out what the women do when their men are sent 
off to India or Egypt and they are leff to take care of the kids 
and earn the family living. 

It is a three-dimensional portrait of the England that is grow- 
ing out of the war... perhaps not as polished a portrait as 
Hollywood might give you, but it bears the unmistakable stamp 
of reality. 

Wherever possible the people of Britain are allowed to speak 
for themselves. “Ack Ack,’’ for instance, is the story of an 
anti-aircraft gunnery unit as told by a gunner who used to be a 
shopkeeper. Most of the films like this one add excitement to 
the reportage by showing moments of real action. But if you 
aren't content with defense, and want to see some offensive 
action, see ““Lofoten Raid,” an eyewitness film on the famous 
raid on the German-held Lofoten Islands of Norway. There 
are scenes taken by official Army camera-men, showing the 
raiding party crossing the North Sea, landing at dawn, seizing 
control of the islands, taking Nazi prisoners, blowing up fish oil 
stores, and returning to England in boats loaded with Norwegian 
volunteers. It is a rare and exciting document. Or for the 


quieter side of British wartime life, see ““Winged Messengers,” 
the training and use of 20,000 homing pigeons as military mes- 
sengers. Or an enchanting picture made for the BBC called 
“Listen To Britain” that lets you wander freely over the coun- 
try hearing and seeing the sights that are England today. 

“Naval Operations” is for armchair strategists. In skilful 
animated maps and diagrams, it describes the basic strategies 
of the British Navy. It shows how the Bismarck was inter- 
cepted and hounded through half the Atlantic to her destruction, 
the running fight between the Graf Spee and three small British 
cruisers. Although the film is all diagram and data, it is curi- 
ously exciting and gives you a feeling of being in the know. 

“Target For Tonight” is, of course, the war picture of 
England at war so far. It was shown widely in U. S. theaters 
last winter and is now available for non-theatrical showings. 
It’s a film that settles once and for all the argument as between 
fact and fiction for dramatic impact. It is as factual as a mili- 
tary communiqué, but there isn’t a slack moment in it. Don’t 
get the idea it is a glamorized reconstruction of the raid on 
Cologne. If that’s what you want you'll have to multiply it 
by one thousand. For this is the work of one squadron, on one 
night, over one specific target. It’s the story of how aircraft 
“F-for-Freddie” got there, did its job, and got back. You see 
the organization, the planning, the precision behind a bombing 
raid. And you also see—or more exactly, feel—the spirit of 
the REA. F. 

A film of considerable personal interest to Americans now 
because so many of our troops are stationed there is one on 
Ulster. It surveys the industries, landmarks and cities of 
Northern Ireland, and introduces you to some of its people. 
There is a pleasant commentary by St. John Ervine. 

An account of England’s Home Guard will perhaps surprise 
you. Most of us know of the heroic exploits of the guerilla 
armies of Russia, China, and the occupied countries, but it’s 
doubtful whether many know that England has built up a 
citizens’ army for the same purpose. It’s quite an experience 
to see common garden variety British clerks, shopkeepers, sta- 
tion masters and lawyers being drilled into a disciplined fighting 
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In a ministry of supply factory these shells are | made ready to repel anyone who dares 
0 


to invade the British isles and to be shipped every front in this global war. 
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Eight years ago King George the Fifth planted three acres of flax at Sandringham. 
than one thousand acres are being grown by East Anglian farmers. 


Now more 


} force by Canadian woodsmen and veterans of the International 
Brigade who fought fascism in Spain. 

If you're an air raid warden, you'll find some vivid descrip- 
tions of the work you're being trained for. The film of the 
fire of the “City of London” is an incredible sight. Outside 
of the films of bombing and burning of Chungking, nothing like 
it has come out of the war.. And these firefighters aren’t posing 

or their pictures. 
' But not all of life in a country at war has to do with fighting 
the enemy abroad. There are plenty at home. Take, for 
instance, the rat. It seems that England’s rats destroy several 
convoys worth of food a year “Kill That Rat” tells how and 
| what to do about it. There is a battle for production on the 


| whole agricultural front, and several films dramatize that cam- 
| paign. And in the midst of it they have had time to begin a 
| series of films on the farm seasons. The first of these, “Winter 
| On The Farm,” pleases the sight with its beautiful photography 
i and the gentle rhythm of dawn-to-dusk farm life. 

| The women of Britain have been mobilized into a formidable 
army against the Axis. They are moving by the tens of 
) thousands into factories to release manpower for the battle- 
|, fronts, carrying out responsible and spirited work for the 
} R.A.F., working on farms, in hospitals, in anti-aircraft units, 
_ in the Royal Navy, and at a dozen other points where they have 
stepped into the places of their absent men. 


There are a score of films on the industrial front. It’s a big 
picture, and one of the most important. “‘Airscrew,” for ex- 
ample, shows the precision work of manufacturing airplane 
propellers from the time they enter the factory as a rough forg- 
ing to the time they are tested for such precise balance that a 
calling card will set it spinning. Interviews with construction 


workers who travel all over England rebuilding blitzed fac- 
_ tories as fast as they are bombed, putting up new ones to hold 
| the expanding industries of war, tell of the discomforts they 
have to put up with and how they learned to appreciate the 
importance of their work. A cartoon entitled “A Few Ounces 
_. A Day” dramatizes a few simple statistical truths—such as the 


Great Britain’s documentary films deal with the treméndoue effort the nation is 
t making to exploit every inch of its soil effectively. 
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fact that one day’s salvage on a nationwide basis can offset the 
loss of one sunk ship. Among the best of the films in this group 
is “Wartime Factory” which describes the working conditions in 
England’s war industries. Apparently England has not decided 
that now is the time to abandon all social legislation. This docu- 
ment on the improvements in working conditions since the out- 
break of war is a striking recognition of the value of the human 
as well as material assets of industry. On the lighthearted side 
is a comedy entitled “Yesterday’s Over Your Shoulder,” played 
by a popular English comedian and demonstrating that even a 
henpecked bookkeeper whose hobby is fixing mousetraps can 
translate his abilities into war production terms. 


But in the long view, the most significant group of all is the 
series on children in the war. Here is conclusive proof that 
England is thinking not only of the past, not exclusively of the 
present, but also of her future. Determined that she will not 
fight a long taxing war only to hand victory over to a shocked 
and war-weary generation, England is making the most pains- 
taking provisions for her children. 


“Five and Under” shows the national fight for properly 
equipped and supervised nurseries for the small children, not 
only for the duration but as a permanent thing. “For Children 
Only” pictures the dire effects of U-Boat warfare on nutrition, a 
threatened vitamin-C deficiency among the youngsters, and how 
England has beaten it by evolving a rationing scheme which pro- 
vides her children with a better diet than ever. Not content 
merely with building strong bodies, the country’s schools are 
charged with the job of nourishing young minds, encouraging 
them to explore the free ways of democratic life. “Village 
School,” ‘“What Of The Children,’ and a half dozen others 
attest to the determination to raise a generation competent to take 
over the enormous tasks of peace, and pour its energies into the 
vast effort it will demand. 

The Ministry of Information’s film program is still young, 
but has already supplied a well-rounded picture of what England 
is doing to win the war—by correcting the past, strengthening the 
present, and insuring the future. 


Under the digests § wings of the Royal Air Force an Atlantic convoy is brought safely to port. 


he escorting aircraft is a giant Sunderland flying hoat. 
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THE ALEUTIAN ISLANDS EXTEND FOR 1300 MILES FROM THE ALASKAN PENINSULA TO KAMCHATKA. THIS IS ONE OF THE MANY ISLAND VOLCANOES. 


By Olaus J. Murie 


THE ALEUTIAN ISLANDS! Our ship rolls in the heavy 
seas, a whale spouts in the distance. Then the fog moves in on 
us until we can see nothing. Many a day we had thus groped 
our way from island to island, cautiously, always with the 
thought of hidden reefs and ships that have gone down in these 
poorly charted waters. 

Ours was one of the expeditions of the United States Bureau 
of Biological Survey (now known as the Fish and Wildlife 
Service), sent to the Aleutians in 1936. Most of the islands are 
included now in the Aleutian Islands Wildlife Refuge. 

The Brown Bear, our government ship, was well-equipped. 
Our purpose was to make a biological survey of this far-flung 
chain of islands on which to base efficient and productive man- 
agement of their resources. Scattered at irregular intervals, the 


islands string out across the North Pacific for hundreds of 
| miles, forming the boundary between the Pacific Ocean and 
| Bering Sea. In 1936, not so many people were Jap-conscious, 
_and we thought of the Aleutians not merely as military stepping- 
stones, but as full of peace-time treasures, both economic and 
esthetic, valuable blue foxes and sea otters, nesting waterfowl, 
| whales, fisheries, and fascinating swarms of sea birds. 
| Little by little, out of the fog and storms, the Aleutians gave 
P us their secrets. We found dark cliffs and caverns, from which 
_ puffins, kittiwakes and murres poured off in noisy avalanches. 
We found herds of sea otters in kelp beds; geese nesting high 
on mountain slopes. We glimpsed green, inviting valleys in the 
_ interiors of islands, watched eagles fly off from their nests atop 
' rocky pinnacles on rugged, storm-lashed shores. 
Before leaving Washington, D. C. we had been instructed 
_ to cooperate with the Smithsonian Institution at every oppor- 
‘tunity. The veteran anthropologist, Dr. Ales Hrdlicka, who has 
made the Aleutian district his special field of work, had returned 
‘to the islands for one more season to study the ancestry of the 
_ Aleut race. When, therefore, rumors came to us of certain rich 


' anthropological material we pricked up our ears. Someone in ADs ee on fete celta ee omibel oe the apt neate of the Greek 
Z rthodox church which spread over the Aleutian Islands shortly after 
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lieve. It was said that on a certain island was a cave full of eighteenth century. 
Aleutian mummies. From one source and another we pieced to- 
gether directions. 

It was a beautiful day when we dropped anchor off the shore 
of Kagamil Island; a rare day in the Aleutians, with a light 
smooth swell. For once the sea breathed gently. The fog had 
melted away and we could see the snowy mountaintops on 
‘neighboring islands. Without delay we got into the dory—Cecil, 
' Doug, Homer and I—with a sailor to run the outboard motor. 
We had learned to approach all islands with caution, for even 
a gentle swell, smooth and harmless over deep water, breaks 

into white-rimmed turmoil on an exposed shore. According to 

our information we should find a steam jet issuing from the 

' rocks, and there it was—a plume of hot steam pouring out of 

a small hole in a bluff. We found protection behind a tiny point 

of rocks nearby and made an easy landing. As we stepped 

ashore there was a dull rumbling under our feet, reminding us 

\ that these were volcanic islands, some of them still hot ‘and 
muttering. 

We scattered to search the shoreline, sometimes wading 
through the long tangled grass up the slopes, sometimes along 
the rocky beach itself, peering behind and between huge blocks 
of stone. Presently Doug, who was far above high tide mark, 
approached a cleft in a rocky bluff. There on the ground before 
him lay a human skull. He had found the entrance to a mummy 


cave. 
We peered into the murky interior. The passageway slanted 
down from the entrance by an easy slope, and using our flash- The natives of the Aleutian Islands build their huts with the floors 
Pe tee adeobe wav to the. bott Gcremred aboumont th well below the surface of the ground and they cover the roofs with 
§ our way € aes ere € grass and mud. These structures are an excellent protection against 
floor of the cave lay skulls and limb bones and presently we the cold. Below is one of the island cliffs where thousands of 


became aware of some large bundles. They were the mummies. murres and kittiwakes make their nests. 


Such treasures are not to be casually mauled about by inex- 
pert discoveries. The anthropologist likes to examine the mate- 
rial in situ. I knew that Dr, Hrdlicka was at work on Kiska 
Island, far to the westward, where we would see him in due 
time. But it seemed advisable to make sure of a few specimens 
at once. So I sent the sailor back to our ship to get some gunny- 
sacks. Meanwhile we examined one partly disarticulated skele- 
ton. On one hand two fingers were still limber and I confess 
to a queer feeling when I bent them back and forth. The skin 
seemed almost normal. 

The blue foxes had been there before us. No respecters of 
hallowed ground, or of human traditions, those nosey carni- 

. vores had sacrilegiously torn open many human bundles and 
had scattered skulls, arms, and vertebrae in careless disarray. 
‘There were tight-shrunken heads, black haired and _black- 
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Bald eagles are numerous on the Aleutian 
Islands as well as an abundance of other sea 
birds. The early Aleuts were skillful hunters 
and with their primitive bows and arrows they 
could kill birds on the wing. However, their 
real prowess as hunters was shown in their 
uncanny ability to kill the sea animals and 
foxes on which they depended so largely for 
food, clothing and shelter. 


In summer the green slopes of the Aleutian 
Islands are bright with flowers. Conspicuous 
among them is the anemone which the young- 
ster below is wearing in his cap. The Aleuts 
were Europeanized 150 years ago and they 
bear more resemblance to the Russian 
peasants than they do to their cousins the 


Eskimos. 


moustached, lying helplessly where the foxes had rolled them. 
Here the dignity of man, his cunning, his reaching for im= 
mortality, availed him nothing. Deserted by their fellow men 
and by the spirit that made them onetime masters in the” 
Aleutians, these pitiful shrunken human shells were the play- 
things of beasts. We examined some bundles that had not 
been disturbed, tier on tier of them, with driftwood timbers) 
between the layers. Within each, we knew, lay a human formy 
curled up as when last laid away by relatives or friends and 
wrapped in carefully woven grass fabric, rich sea-otter furs,” 
coarser grass matting, and shut away from the outer world by” 
a stout covering of sea lion hide. Some of the binding cords @ 
were still in place, others had rotted away. 

I set down some descriptive notes, then we carried some of the} 
miscellaneous material, much of which had suffered from the” 
attention of the foxes, up to the outside world. From the en-| 
trance of the cave I looked across to the neighboring island- 
Beyond our ship arose a snowy peak, a perfect cone, brilliant © 
in the sunshine. 

These Aleuts were simple folk. They had not even a writ-— 
ten language. Their food was the fish and the sea urchin ex- 
tracted from a hostile sea, and sea birds from the cliffs. Yet 7 
they aspired to immortality, and assembled their own’ riches ~ 
to accompany them on the journey to the unknown—their 
simple tapestries, their utensils of driftwood, skin boats, and 
the fur of the sea-otter. : 

In a short time our sailor with his dory came along the path’ 
made by the sun gleaming on the water, and we were soon 
engaged in the practical work of packing up human bones. 
We bundled up loose skulls and mummies damaged by foxes 
and for good measure we took with us one complete, wrapped 
specimen. ' 

As we were hoisted aboard, I was confronted by our first — 
mate, a big, square-shouldered Scandinavian who I knew had ~ 
no taste for such business. He said little, his looks seemed to 
indicate that he disapproved highly of our ghoulish activities. 

“Where do you want us to store these, Mr. Martin?’ I said. — 

“Oh, put ‘em for’rard,” he replied curtly, and turned away. 

Aiter we had stowed away our specimens, he put sailors to 
work scrubbing down the deck where the mummies had lain, 
and had them wash out the dory we had used! | 

It was.late in the summer before we finally met Dr. 
Hrdlicka. None of us will ever forget that meeting on the 
beach of Kiska Island. The great anthropologist stood there 
with his young student assistants about him, a veteran ex- 
plorer of the past, his face lined and weather-beaten. 

“My, you make me happy!” he said simply. 

Some time later, with the assistance of a Coast Guard cutter, 
Dr. Hrdlicka was enabled thoroughly to explore the mummy 
cave of Kagamil. Our own adventures in mummy hunting 
ended there on the beach of Kiska. 

We had with us as pilot of the Brown Bear Bill Dirks, the 
Chief of Atka Village. He was partly white and dressed in 
much used white-man’s clothing. He was slow spoken, with 
rugged, weather-browned features and toil-worn hands, and 
not by any means a prepossessing figure. But he was a leader 
among his people and earnestly worked for their welfare. I 
had had some misgivings about his feelings toward our activi- 
ties at Kagamil. But when I brought up the subject, I found 
he was not in the least disturbed. 

“They was long-time-ago people,” he said indifferently. 1 

The long-time-ago people might have been a different spe- ~ 
cies so far as present-day Aleuts are concerned. 

Bill Dirks and I were standing one day in the pilot house, 
gazing out over the sea, idly watching an albatross wheeling - 
and soaring. We were under way again and the engines were 
throbbing. During the past few weeks, when we had been 
ashore, we had battled with rough water in our dory, made 
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| difficult landings and embarked again to find the sea rising and 
' vicious tide rips tossing us about. Always, however, after 
) anxious maneuvering, we had come alongside and been safely 
' hoisted aboard. It was worth all the rough-and-tumble with 
_ the sea to enjoy the infinite sense of security of the solid deck, 
_ the warm-up in the galley, and then the foregathering in the 
‘pilot house to talk with the captain and to re-live our most 
g recent adventure. 
' The fog was hovering near and we were heading for distant 
islands. It was cozy in the pilot house and I wanted a real 
talk with the Atka chief. 
i 3 _ “Do you know how those mummies were made up, Bill?” 
_ “Old people say, open ’em up. Take out insides. Then stuff 
em with dry grass and sew ’em up again. An’ let ’em dry.” 
_ He was vague about details but his “old people’s” tales agree 
- pretty well with the facts now certified by anthropologists. 
Bill thought the prominent people were the ones given greatest 
attention by mummification, 
“Long time ago, lots of people on Islands. 
| Lots of villages.” 
I thought of all these uninhabited islands and all the old 
- village sites on nearly every one of them. Old villages are 
now merely a rise in the ground near the beach, marked by 
heavier and greener vegetation, that has found excepticnally 
_ rich soil on these spots of human habitation and refuse. 
Little by little Bill sketched the life of those ancient Aleuts. 
He had his pipe out now and the pilot house was soon filled 
with strong tobacco smoke. I was thankful the sea was 
smooth. 
“They have house in peed. ’E dig a deep hole to live in.’ 
“How deep?” I had my notebook out. 
f “Oh, ’bout fifteen feet. An’ they use ladder. 
up.” 

“You mean they had a cover over the hole, a kind of hatch 
cover ?” 

“Yes, hatch cover. An’ sometimes window. Make ’em 
out of sea lion gut. Sometimes no window. Then use seal oil 
lamp.” 

As I expressed my surprise, the chief talked on. The 
women and children, he said, spent much of their time under- 
ground and when he added that children were sometimes five 
or six years old before they came out of these human burrows, 

_he could not help seeing my doubt. But he insisted that it was 
true. Much refuse was buried in the floor, and as a result, the 
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floor gradually rose until eventually the dwelling became too 
shallow for occupancy and a new one was dug. 

“What did they do about water, Bill? In the house, I mean. 
Wooden buckets ?”’ 

_ “They bring water in underground, from little creek some 
place. Close. ’E carve out two sticks, tie ’°em together.” 

This was the old trick of hollowing out two sticks, or poles, 
and lashing them together to form a pipe. Evidently such 
wooden pipes were sunk in the ground to carry water from a 
nearby stream to the interior of the subterranean dwelling. This 
was modern plumbing! 

The captain who was with us was no smoker and he glanced 
uneasily in the direction of Bill’s reeking pipe. But I was get- 
ting used to the pipe, and Bill was warming up to his subject. 
He went on to explain the primitive refrigerator. This, too, was 
a pit in the ground. During cold weather a layer of meat was 
placed in the pit, together with ice; this was covered with wood; 
then another layer of meat and ice, another layer of wood, and 
so on, 

One resource these people had was destined to arouse the 

(Continued on page 32) - 


WHEN WENDELL WILLKIE left 
China recently after his interview with 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-Shek he brought 
with him a collection of pictures given to 
him by the All China Fine Arts Associa- 
tion to be shown throughout the United 
States. This collection includes scrolls, wa- 
ter colors, oils, drawings and wood cuts by 
both trained and untrained artists. To- 
gether these pictures present China at war 
as it has been seen by soldiers and civil- 
ians alike. A mother running from an at- 
tacking airplane, a baby strapped to her 
shoulders and a litthe boy scrambling 
along frantically beside her; American 
flying tigers in action against Japanese 
planes; civilians scurrying for shelter dur- 
ing an air raid; a dugout in Chunking; 
soldiers at rest and in battle—these and 
many other scenes tell the terrible story of 
China’s war for liberation in the terms of 
those who are struggling and dying. The 
pictures reproduced herewith are chosen 
from this collection. 

Since Japan struck at China in 1937 the 
destruction she has caused has been in- 
calculable. Primarily, of course, the in- 
vasion has cost the loss of millions of 
innocent lives. What has it meant in terms 
of China’s rich cultural heritage? How 
manv of her beautiful monuments and her 
other works of art have been destroyed, 
ravaged and despoiled by vandals? No 
one knows, but the loss has undoubtedly 
been tremendous and it is a loss the world 
can ill afford. China’s art ranks with the 
greatest—in sculpture, in painting, in cer- 
amics, in architecture. Painting alone has 
had a majestic and continuous tradition of 
1500 years; sculpture and bronze work 
date back to an even earlier period, During 
those past centuries China suffered every 
type of national calamity—famines, earth- 
quakes, floods, revolutions and wars—but 
she has always managed to preserve the 
best of her long-lived culture. And _ this 
she continues to do in the midst of the 
worst catastrophe that has ever befallen 
her as her struggle for unity, education 
and democracy indicates. The pictures Mr. 
Willkie brought back with him are a tes- 
timonial of China’s fighting faith. 
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CHINA FIGHTS ON! 


Pictures Courtesy Museum of Modern Art 
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Small wonder women have always coveted 

the plumes of the little egret and that so 

many of these birds have been ruthlessly 

killed to gratify feminine vanity. The 

bird is snowy white with long flowing 
feathers, 


BE HAVE always had a keen interest in herons. British skies are 
singularly lacking in large birds. We have no soaring vultures; we 
have no cranes or storks. Buzzards and eagles are with us birds 
of the remoter parts and not objects of everyday occurrence. The 
one exception is the big grey heron of our English lakes and rivers. 
As with slow, flapping flight he wings his way over the marshes and 
water meadows he fills a great void in our skies. For me as a bird 
photographer, his high built and often inaccessible nest afforded a 
sporting challenge to my camera. 

Great Britain possesses but two breeding members of the family 
—the common or grey heron (Ardea c. cimera) and the bittern 
(Botaurus s. stellaris). The grey heron, though not a common bird 
with us, is widely distributed from Northern Scotland to Land’s End, 
and by reason of its size not easily overlooked. It is in the main a 
tree nesting bird although a few well-established colonies have been 
found on sheer cliff faces. Both sites are out of character, for the 
long legged heron is obviously a wading bird and clearly more at 
home in the reeds and rushes than in the treetops or on rocks. Yet 
against all the rules of nature it is a tree-nesting species, and in the 
breeding season markedly colonial in its habits. 

An early breeder, it begins to repair its nest in February and often 
before that month is out the high nest, swaying in the often biting 
gales of early spring, holds its clutch of four or five pale blue eggs. 
The male herons stand above, lonely sentinels, erect as guardsmen, 
clearly silhouetted against the sky on their leafless perches. Later 
when the chicks are hatched, this quiet peace of the herony is broken. 
The cock birds no longer stand on guard but are away at their fish- 
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In flight the heron is an impressive sight. It has a 

long neck, long spindly legs and a sharp beak with 

cutting edges that is an effective weapon when it 
eaptures the food on which it feeds. 


The heron is generally a tree 
nesting bird despite the fact 
that it is obviously a wading 
bird more at home in iets and 
rushes. Hfere, at the right and 
left, are two members of the 
species; a night heron, a thick 
set bird with dark blue and 
grey feathers. and the common 
English heron. 


ing, and in their absence a continuous guttural croaking comes from 
the 1 impatient nestlings awaiting the meal that has first to be caught 
and then partly digested before it can be served to them. For the 
heron feeds by regurgitation, and not until the hard bones of the 
silvery roach or s slippery eel by the parent’s powerful 
digestive wees can the food be offered to the tender young. 

From the clo ose quarters of a treetop b blind this is a fascinating 
scene, full of action and i , it may well be, 
the photographer ha empty nest in 
front of him. 

Suddenly over the lake wit! 7, delib ving ee the great 
bird flies, and veering 
and with stiff wings [ 
nesting tree. The old Seth upraised wings 
it gingerly lowers it r-burdened perch. Once 
balanced, the wings are folded, rd the bird takes careful stock 
of the situation lens, the blind, the nest, all in turn are scrutin- 
ised with great care, until satisfied at last the heron moves slowly 
down from perch to perch to its treetop home. For some hours now 
the chicks have slept, inert and silent save for an occasional burst 
oi gutteral croaking as though in their dreams they sense sed the advent 
of food. The great moment has come. The young with one accord 
a to meet their parent now eng @ by thei ade. Here, 
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in oane endeavors to hasten the 
royal ensues, and peace is ae 
produced. It is not a delicate scene; 
amusement. 


Unlike the arboreal heron, our other 
British breeding member of the family, 
the bittern, lives truer to type. A bird 
of the vast reed beds, it is in England 
very localised, for only in the open Broad 
country of East Anglia have we the 
necessary habitat to attract this fine but 
secretive bird. Even here it has only dur- 
ing the last thirty years been re-estab- 
lished as a regular breeding bird. To 
most people the bittern is not so much a 
bird as a voice. It is not to be seen, as 
the grey heron is so often seen, standing 
silently in or beside a dyke watching for 
its prey. We seldom see it flying lazily 
over the marsh. It is first and last a bird 
of the tall réeds. There it hides away its 
presence. Yet if secretive to a degree, it 
advertises its whereabouts by the strange 
“booming” which is the cock bittern’s love 
call. This curious “song” can hardly fail 
to attract the attention of even the great- 
est dullard, for its carrying power is 
ereat and it echoes far over the wide 
waters which are its home. On a spring 
evening bitterns are particularly active 
and in a favorable year the cock birds 
may be heard challenging one another 
from many sides of the marsh. 

I heard many bitterns and I glimpsed 
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a few in my early visits to their nesting 
haunts, but it was not until I found a 
nest that I got a really good look at this 
uncanny bird. My blind, carefully 
screened and camouflaged with cut reeds, 
was gradually built in the dense reed 
forest some twelve feet away from the 
unexpectedly small platform of rushes 
which held the bittern’s five eggs. 

On my first session I had been sitting 
quietly for some twenty minutes with my 
eye to the peep hole when on a sudden 
I saw a long thin neck appear through 
the reeds behind the nest. I could hardly 
suppress my surprise, for to this day I 
cannot fathom how the bittern contrives 
to move through the tall reeds with such 
silence. A man moving through the same 
country makes a noise like a stampeding 
elephant. Yet here, though within twelve 
feet of my quarry, I had heard not a 
sound until its presence was revealed by 
the thin snaky neck which now protruded 
through the reeds. Nor could I see the 
bird’s body from which it sprang, so 
perfect was the camouflage. A few 
moments later a knobby green leg ap- 
peared and out of nothing, the fat brown 
body came into the open and shuffled con- 
tentedly onto the eggs—a lovely study in 


The bittern is a secretive bird that hides its 


nest in dense reed forests. In the picture at 
the left the female is seated on her eggs. At 
the right she is shown in the position she as- 
sumes when she hears noises close by. It is a 
remarkable example of protective coloration. 


light and dark browns. 

I sat with that bittern for six hours a 
day for ten days. Yet when finally I left 
her she was still as much a mystery as 
when I began. She gave nothing away. 
I have observed at close quarters many, 
many species, and, I hope, learned from 
each something of their private lives. Yet 
I began with the bittern almost from 
scratch, and when I finally departed, I 
had to confess that save for having en- 
joyed exceptional opportunities for seeing 
her plumage she was as much a mystery 
as ever. 

So much for our English herons. 
Abroad on the continent this family is 
well represented, and my European bird 
trips have been undertaken very largely 
with the object of seeing and photograph- 
ing these birds. My first expedition took 
me to Andalusia in Southern Spain, that 
great bird paradise which centers round 
the estuary of the Guadalquiver, to the 
glorious “white” heronries made famous 

(Continued on page 33) 
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THE FIVE HIGH PASSES OF THE HIMALAYAS 
(Continued from page 8) 


Panamik, their village, the headman 
met us in his’ purple robe, riding a 
gaily caparisoned horse; and at the 
first little white cottage the family 
of our youngest pony man were all 
lined up to greet us with offerings 
of flowers and chang. Chang is a 
flat kind of barley beer, which they 
offered to us in wooden bowls lined 
with beaten silver. 

The headman led the way on his 
black pony. He wore a peaked red 
hat and one large turquoise earring. 
When the villagers saw us coming 
they all ran out of their toy houses 
to watch us pass. The women wore 
red cobra shaped headdresses, pointed 
in front, with the tail down their 
backs. On their ears were furry 
flaps, and goatskins hung from their 
shoulders. 

Behind thorny hedges and stone 
walls nestled white farmhouses and 
every few hundred yards would be a 
tiny hamlet of white plastered houses 
along the narrow flag-stoned road, 
flat roofed with tiny windows and 
carved wood balconies. Some of the 
houses had two or three stories and 
looked palatial, but we found that 
even those with the most impressive 
Queen Anne fronts had decidedly 
Mary Anne interiors. The entire 
ground floor would be given over to 
the cows, sheep, goats and chicken. 
From a messy stable one would as- 
cend by a rickety ladder to a sort 

“of loft where the family and minor 
pets ate and slept, a supply of dung 
for fuel being stored in the corners. 

Tsetan Bai, the headman, the owner 
of our caravan, led us to a green 
meadow on the edge of the vilage. 
There we camped happily for several 
days, the headman lavishly supplying 
us with eggs, chickens and milk, and 
inviting us at frequent intervals to 
join his family circle round the kit- 
chen fire for tea and chang. 

The tea, which we drank from 
silver bowls, was stewed thick and 
black, with a flavoring of salt and 
rancid butter. If we liked we could 
thicken it with roasted flour stirred 
with a finger. The chang was thin, 
cool and refreshing. The room was 
low, the mud walls and thatched ceil- 
ing black from years of smoke. The 
fire was on a platform; over it hung 
a huge iron cauldron, and behind it 
were a few crude copper bowls and 
kettles and a row of wood and silver 
cups. The wrinkled and toothless 
old wife of the headman hung like a 


witch over her cauldron. We made 
the family presents of cakes of 
scented soap and the headman 


promptly bought in the full supply. 
Other presents we made more pri- 
vately, but the headman probably got 
them all in the end, as he was rich 
and greedy. 

When we were not visiting Tsetan 
Bai, half Panamik was visiting us, 
too enthralled with our queer belong- 
ings and our queerer ways to attend 
to their harvesting. Several other 
caravans were camping about the vil- 
lage, and at dark little supper fires 
here and there beneath the trees lit 
up circles of brown faces, pilgrims 
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and merchants resting from their 
travels. 

We left Panamik with Tsetan Bai 
and several oafish villagers; only 
Tashi remained from our former 
caravan. We had before us the last 
of the Five High Passes, the Khar- 
dong, 17,400 feet, and not the easiest 
it turned out by any means, Evening 
brought us to a serai at a high bare 
little hamlet where a congestion of 
caravans waited for yaks to help 
them over the Khardong. Loads 
were stacked as high as the walls. 
Some of the caravan men had been 
waiting there for weeks. Tsetan 
Bai, however, managed to do a 
dicker for us which produced yaks 
next morning. 

Next morning in the piercing cold 
of the dawn we started to climb over 
rocks to the snow and came to the 
foot of a steep slide of ice. Several 
hundred yards almost straight above 
us we Saw a line of black specks, un- 
laden yaks returning to the serai. 
At the top of the ice slide the men 
headed each one down and gave it 
a great push, whereupon it braced 
itself sturdily and slid down like a 
toboggan, recovering balance at the 
bottom just in time to save itself a 
fall over a cliff. 

It took us hours to get up the 
slide the yaks had slipped down so 
spryly. Much of the way we crawled 
on our hands and knees. The sturdy 
old yaks had to be unloaded and their 
loads hauled up with ropes. 

It was I who reached the top first. 
I wasn’t bothered about loads. After 
ploughing across a glacier covered 
with deep soft snow I found a ledge 
of rock sheltered from the icy wind. 
I could see the world laid out for 
me in two directions. The way we 
had come was a mass of ice and rock 
stretching steeply down between two 
walls of jagged mountains. I could 
watch our black caravan slowly labor- 
ing up. In the other direction the 
way stretched steeply down to a far- 
away green valley-in the midst of 
which I could distinguish the castles 
and chorten spires of Leh, the capital 
of Ladakh. Beyond Leh stretched 
a silver ribbon, the Indus River, and 
beyond the Indus was a breath taking 
sight, range after range of the snowy 
lesser Himalayas. 

I watched our yaks lurching 
through the glacier snow to the sum- 
mit of the pass, stop there to rest 
and then start barging down toward 
Leh. My husband joined me in my 
eyrie and we lingered as long as we 
dared, loath to start down from the 
last of the high passes of Central 
Asia. 


There are no airfields yet along this 


particular route. But someday I 
know I shall fly to Central Asia and 
the journey will take less than a day. 
I am glad the first time I traveled 
the hard way. Who of my fellow 
passengers when I go by air will 
really know the Five High Passes, 
or dream how marvelous the flight 
is? My husband and I will under- 
stand more deeply the marvel of the 
Himalayan Ferry. 


MAKING MAPS TELL THE TRUTH 
(Continued from page 13) ; 


in naval circles. 

The importance of Iceland fortu- 
nately has ‘been long recognized by the 
British and American commands but 
65 degrees north seems to mark the 
limit of their active interest. A glance 
at an Arctic map reveals the Nor- 
wegian coast as the only Axis front- 
age on the Arctic basin; otherwise 
the Arctic is an allied-held Mediter- 
ranean with all sorts of fascinating 
logistical possibilities. This coast 
could be neutralized to a considerable 
extent by the establishment of bases 
—air and naval at Jan Mayen I (300 
miles northeast of Iceland), Bear 
Island (250 miles north of the Nor- 
wegian North Cape) and Spitsbergen 
(north of Bear Island). 

Any Nazi base in Norway could be 
bombed and the entire convoy route 
to Murmansk and Archangel protected 
by land-based fighters to say nothing 
of protecting an invasion force.’ Inci- 
dentally the importance of this north- 
ern all-year route is shown by these 
figures: New York-Moscow via Mur- 
mansk, 5,300 miles; New York-Mos- 
cow via Persian Gulf, 14,400 miles. 
This is not to suggest that the south- 
ern route be abandoned, for this route 
has the strong advantage that supplies 
delivered at the head of the Persian 
Gulf can be delivered on compara- 
tively short notice to several fronts, 
the Russian, Egyptian, Indian or 
Turkish (if and when occasion should 
arise. ) 

Example number three of map con- 
ditioning we can find on our home 
continent. Our eastern and western 
seaboards aré for more conscious of 
danger from Axis bombings than any 
other part of the country. Yet To- 
ledo, Detroit, Duluth and Winnipeg 
are as close to Nazi-held Norway as 
Norfolk, Virginia. Salt Lake City, all 
of Montana and Idaho, part of North 
Dakota and Winnipeg are as close to 
the nearest Japanese Island as Los 
Angeles. If either Axis partner were 
to establish advance bases say in 
Greenland or Alaska, most of the 
Middle West would be in as great 
danger as the seaboards. Here again 
are facts not revealed on most of the 
maps in common use. 

We have pointed out that all maps 
must be misleading in themselves but 
use of a map even with knowledge 
of its limitations can also produce 
misleading conceptions of geography. 
Continual use of a given map in a 
fixed position results in dulling per- 
ception. For example, the Mercator 
projection shows us with perfect ac- 
curacy the north-south geographical 
relation yet most people are skeptical 
when told that all of South America 
lies to the east of Savannah, Georgia. 
We know that South America lies 
somewhat to the east of North Amer- 
ica but we refuse somehow to believe 
how much. Looking at a Mercator 
wall map with the aid of a mirror 
the true relation is startlingly made 
plain. The shapes on the map of 
course have not changed, they are 
merely reversed. Yet we are aston- 
ished by the terrific eastward sweep 
of coast from Brownsville to Natal. 


tie 


It is useful to turn maps up 
down (try it with Europe some ti 
or point them in a direction wl 
might represent the point of viey 
an individual or a nation. Enjoy 
way Britain’s view of the continer 
Hitler’s view of the Middle 
The firmly rooted cartographers’ 
tish that north must always be at 
top of the page has received s 
hard knocks in recent years bu 
hangs on stubbornly. a 

The teaching of geography in | 
eral in the United States has suff 
from adherence to what the pro 
sionals fondly call the “basic cor 
erations.” This is merely a p 
(euphemistic) way of saying 
haven’t got the guts or imagina 
to change our methods,” The si 
tion is improving rapidly. But 
have years of unimaginative teac 
to make up for. The assault on ; 
traditionalism has ‘been led mainh, 
a few progressive American mi 
zines aware of the scientific and 1 
tary importance of emphasizing 
use of maps in| public education 
information. The imagination and 
fresh point of view is there and 
is what the professionals have lac 
My own case is not without illum 
tion. An architect by profession 
untrained in cartography, I was 
tunate in working under a succes 
of editors of Fortune Magazine 
were not afraid of experiment. 1 
were interested in maps. They wa 
lots of them. The result was an 
inhibited exploration of new met 
and some old ones undeservedly | 
lected. The north Polar equidis 
projection, for example, had ha 
ever been used as a world map s 
Gassini (1696). After reappear: 
in Fortune, August, 1941, it has 
peared with increasing frequenc: 
magazines and newspapers. The lL 
Army ordered 18,000 copies of an 
larged edition of this map and s 
then, two of the major map c¢ 
panies are working on the project 
Another case is the even older or 
graphic projection. This map has 
markable visual properties and 
neglect is one of the major myst 
of cartography. A series of or 
graphics, now under way at For 
will in four maps provide a good 
inexpensive substitute for a 20- 
globe. 

Many college geographers now 1 
ize that the United States has | 
lagging far behind other nations, s 
of whom not only produce lots of 
cellent maps but pound away at g 
raphy and all its lessons, political, 
nomic and military, throughout 
grades of schooling. 

The psychological isolationism 
the United States we are comin; 
see has been a very deep-seated t 
and perhaps our lack of emphasi: 
maps and geography has had a m 
share in it. Our actual isolation 
political, economic, and geograpl 
of course, has been largely mytl 
and the lesson we now learn im tim 
crisis is that it is a small world 
a round. one at that! 


* * * 


| : A’ SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 
TO OUR READERS 


\ In the July, 1942, issue of TRAVEL we 
published a notice to our readers in which 
| we pointed out the serious handicaps that 
j were imposed on this magazine with the 
| outbreak of war. All magazines have suf- 
|fered and many have been forced to 
| double their price. For TRAVEL, however, 
| the blow has been far more serious -he- 


magazine deals. Formerly, our pages 
/were crowded with advertisements of 
steamship companies, resorts, hotels and 
airlines. Today this valuable source of 
| revenue has necessarily been drastically 
curtailed. Furthermore, like everyone 
else we must meet the rising cost in such 
| essentials as paper and printing, and cop- 
_ per for plates. 

_ Now there comes to us a government 
order announcing that paper companies 
have been forced to curtail their produc- 
tion by twenty-five per cent. The result 
is that certain mills are reducing the pro- 
duction of special types of paper so that 
they may concentrate on those types of 

' paper in greatest demand. To cooperate 

with the government and to aid the war 
effort in every possible way by reducing 

unnecessary production TRAVEL has 
chosen a new type of paper beginning 
with this issue. The reader will notice 
that it weighs slightly less than the paper 

_ we formerly used. However, he will also 
notice that the new paper is of a higher 

grade, more heavily coated and that it 
adds measurably to the appearance of our 
half tones. Incidentally, it costs us nearly 
ten per cent more than the other be- 

/eause of its higher finish. Fortunately, 
what our readers lose in one respect they 
gain in another. As our readers like the 
magazine for its contents and not for its 
weight they will gain by this change. 

As we pointed out in our statement of 

July, 1942, the reduced number of pages 
in this magazine is the result of the loss 

of the many advertisements that formerly 
occupied so much space. In the amount of 
text and the number of pictures the maga- 
zine remains virtually as it was before 
the war. 

. Though we no longer journey to the 
four corners of the world in a carefree 
and adventurous spirit, TRAVEL today 
serves a more useful purpose than at any 
time in its distinguished career of over a 
quarter of a century. Never in their his- 

tory have the American people been more 
keenly and more intelligently interested 

_in the world to all parts of which we 
are sending soldiers and the supplies our 
factories are working twenty-four a day 
to produce. 

Consider some of the articles in this 
and other recent issues. The titles alone 
_ indicate their timeliness and value. Hali- 

lax, Gateway to the Battle of the At- 
_ lantic; America’s New Life Line to 


and exploration; to furnish its members informa- 
tion of travel and secure concessions for them: to 
work for the betterment of transportation facilities; 
to arouse public interest in the conservation of our 
natural resources, the preservation of historic sites; 
the development of our National Parks and _play- 
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Alaska; California Gives Us the Tools; 
The Lofoten Islands; Oil for the Tanks 
of Democracy; Enlisting America’s 
Forests; With the Terrorists of the High 
Seas; How America Invaded Bermuda; 
Washington Correspondent—1942; The 
Mackenzie River, Future Highway of the 
United Nations; Filming Great Britain 
at War; Making Maps Tell the Truth; 
Aleutian Cruise—these and many other 
articles deal with subjects we are all eager 
to know about. They explain why our 
readers’ loyalty to the magazine has not 
flagged. Their number has not decreased 
and the rate at which subscriptions are 
renewed remains the highest of any maga- 
zine in America. 

TRAVEL will continue to follow a war- 
time policy which will make it invaluable 
in these days when our curiousity shifts 
almost daily to a new and frequently ob- 
scure theater of this global war; when we 
are more anxious than ever to learn 
about geography, nations and races; when 
we are deeply concerned with the de- 
velopment of highways on the land, the 
sea and in the air; when we have realized 
at long last that we are no longer a na- 
tion living in happy isolation from a tur- 
bulent world and from the brutal dicta- 
tors who so suddenly deprived us of 
scores of the essential materials on which 
our very life depends. 

As we said’in our July statement: 

“We have gone successfully through the 
First World War, and we shall also sur- 
vive all the difficulties of this one. For 
the time being it is our first duty to pro- 
vide articles which will throw fresh light 
on the conflict now raging in so many 
lands. And it will also be our duty to 
rediscover our own great country, its tra- 
ditions, its amazing variety, its remark- 
able and resourceful people, its notable 
achievements in peace as well as war.” 


The Editors 


ABOUT THE CLUB’S LATEST 
QUARTERLY PUBLICATIONS 


The latest books which the club has 
sent its members are Wings Over America 
by Harry Bruno with a special introduc- 
tion by Alexander P. de Seversky, and 
The Unconquered by Robert Carse. These 


forests and our wild animal and bird life: to assist 
the good roads, sajety first, city beautiful, and all 
movements that make travel safe and attractixe: and 
to establish a closer relationship with the peoples of 
ihe world in order to secure the cause of international 
peace and justice. 


two books constitute a special double se- 
lection at a specially low price. Both of 
these books have been received with en- 
thusiasm by our members and the sup- 
ply of copies is nearly exhausted. Mem- 
bers who are anxious to secure this double 
selection may do so if they write immedi- 
ately to the Secretary of the Club. 

Wings Over America is a record of the 
great chapters in American aviation by 
one of today’s foremost publicists who 
has a first hand knowledge of every 
memorable and spectacular event in the 
development of America’s aerial power. 

The Unconquered is a dramatic story 
of underground activities in all parts of 
conquered Europe from Norway to Yugo- 
slavia and from France to Poland. 

Wings Over America is a volume of 328 
pages with a jacket in full color and a 
magnificent pictorial supplement of 62 
pages and over 100 photographs. This 
supplement is a book in itself, an infor- 
mal pictorial history of American avia- 
tion with rare pictures never printed be- 
fore. The Unconquered is a volume of 
225 pages with a jacket in color. 

These two books for the price of one 
constitute one of the most generous offers 
we have ever been able to make our 
members. 


WINTER DRIVING 


Based on both scientific and practical 
tests by the National Safety Council’s 
Committee on Winter Driving Hazards, 
these “stormy weather rules” are intended 
to minimize the usual seasonal increase 
of accidents and traffic tieups. 

The rules “IF You Drive This Winter” 
follow: 

1. Major hazards of winter driving are 
inadequate traction and reduced vision. 
“TDo’s” for snow or ice covered roads: 
Reduce speeds below even the new 35 
m.p.h. limit. Put ON your anti-skid 
chains to get through, and get through 
safely when severe conditions prevail. 
That old alibi “I skidded” is no excuse, 
and avoidable traffic tieups are unfair to 
war production. Check windshield wiper, 
defroster and lights; you must “see” a 
hazard to avoid it. Share your car. 

2. “Don’ts” during blizzards, deep snow 
or sleet storms: Don’t take your car out 
if unprepared for conditions, you may 
have an accident or get stalled and tie 
up essential traffic, possibly vital to the 
war effort. Don’t expect to drive along 
normally. It takes three to eleven times 
normal distance to stop on snow or ice 
without tire chains, and you can’t negoti- 
ate slippery hills with bare tires that 
spin on packed-snow, waste gas and wear 
tires. 

3. “Do’s” when sirens sound: Park car. 
Turn off ALL lights. Set hand break. 
Lock ignition. Get out. ‘Seek shelter. 
“Don’ts” are: lock your vehicle’s doors. 
It may have to be moved by hand. 
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ALEUTIAN CRUISE 


interest of royalty and shape the 
course of history. In the kelp beds 
surrounding their islands lived the 
sea-otter in primitive abundance. The 
rich fur was used for clothing, for 
blankets, for lining their underground 
dwellings and we had found it 
wrapped around their dead. 

In the pilot house the chief talked 
on, earnestly, albeit haltingly, with 
difficult English. Much of it escaped 
my notebook, but I gathered that an 
underground existence was the pat- 
tern of home life of these old-time 
people. Was I getting the true pic- 
ture? There was no question about 
the honesty of my informant. He 
was relating things told him by the 
old men of his village, those re- 
spected members of primitive society 
who keep their history alive by oft- 
repeated tellings. Had tradition be- 
come colored in the telling, some- 
what warped? I do not know. The 
present day Aleut abode certainly is 
only partially underground, like a 
mound built of driftwood timbers 
covered with earth. Perhaps these 
long-time-ago people did things dif- 
ferently. 

I can testify to the comfort of the 
semi-underground abode of the mod- 
ern Aleut in this region where 
weather fills your life. Some years 
ago 1 was camping with a companion 
on the Alaska Peninsula. We found 
it desirable to barricade our tent 
with alder brush to protect it from 
the violent winds. It was a cold and 
desolate experience. How different 
it was to spend a night in a barabara, 
or trapper’s hut built in the native 
style; thick-walled, partly sunk in the 
ground and grassed over, with a win- 
dow in the roof. What sweet relief 
and relaxation as we entered one of 
these huts to spend a night!. How 
completely the elements were shut 
out! I can readily understand how a 
people with such primitive means 
would seek what security these tree- 
less, storm beaten islands could af- 
ford, creeping into the shelter of 
Mother Earth herself. 

For a time the Atka chief dwelt on 
the subject of ancient wars. He 
plotted on a map for me the location 
of old villages, smaller subsidiary 
villages, and camps. The Aleutians 
were well populated in those days. I 
know from information obtained on 
our own expeditions that there are at 
least three Aleut dialects. Evidently 
there were jealousies or issues great 
enough to fight over. 

“When men go ’way to fight, 
women an’ chil’ren left in house. 
They take ’em away ladder an’ cover 
‘em up the house. Fix top with grass, 
anything, so nobody can find ’em. 
They stay there till men come back.” 

When a village was conquered in 
battle little mercy was shown, ac- 
cording to Bill. All the men were 
killed and the women and children 
and the possessions were taken away. 

“They put spears in ground, hide 
‘em in grass, when soemone come 
round village.” 

He measured off a length on his 
rugged arm. ‘Bout so long. They 
make sharp stick an’ put ’em in 
ground. Stick up ’bout six inches, in 
grass. An’ ’e put string ’cross in 
grass, some place where ’e think 
somebody come.” 
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(Continued from page 23) 


“A tight line to make them trip 
and fall on the sharp points?” 

“Yes. Lines hidden, near sharp 
sticks,” ; 

They had pitfalls, too, in the man- 
ner of those used for big game in 
India and Africa. These were their 
home defenses. 

I pictured the islands we had 
tramped over, the rodring wind that 
made your ears ache, the vicious surf 
and the ever-present problem of get- 
ting on or off the land in any kind 
of craft, the baffling gray fog. How 
could anyone have energy left over 
to wage battle too? 

But these people had not ‘only 
learned to cope with a difficult en- 
vironment. They had learned to feel 
at home in it. They had acquired 
superior skills. Chief Dirks described 
large boats they used to build, 
“Pretty near big as the Brown Bear,” 
covered with fifty sea lion skins and 
manned by ten pairs of oars. A hos- 
tile, dangerous sea had bred a clever 
race that could live on it, and have 
time left to fight wars. 

Then came the Russians, and mod- 
ern history began. Vitus Bering dis- 
covered Alaska in 1741, saw some of 
the Aleutians and went back to die 
in the Commander Islands near 
Kamchatka. But he had opened up 
a new field for conquest. The Rus- 
sians came, year after year, to seek 
rich cargoes of furs and to make set- 
tlements.! The Aleuts then knew war- 
fare more devastating than any in 
their previous experience. Thousands 
of Aleuts were either killed or taken 
to far places to hunt the sea-otters 
for the white fur traders. Chief 
Dirks told me that many of his peo- 
ple were taken to Sannak and Un- 
alaska to hunt sea-otters, others were 
moved to the Commander Islands. 
When Alaska was purchased by the 
United States in 1867 some of the 
Aleuts on the Commander Islands 
came back home. Those sent to San- 
nak never came back. To this day 
the Atka dialect of the Aleuts is 
spoken on the Commander Islands. 

I had put away my notebook and 
we silently watched a distant flock 
of shearwaters milling about over 
the sea. Bill Dirks had put away his 
wretched pipe and we were back in 
the present, concerned with our 


-course and the threat of fog closing 


in again. 

The present day Aleuts are few in 
number. It is possible to know most 
individually. Of three villages west 
of Unalaska Island, the largest is less 
than a hundred strong. They have 
lost much of their pristine skill, and 
have acquired many of the white 
man’s appetites, and are groping for 
the white man’s way of life. Their 
blood is mixed with Russian and 
many other strains. Chief Dirks 
himself is largely Dutch. Many have 
jobs here and there at Unalaska and 
eastward. To the westward many of 
the Aleuts are raising blue foxes and 
doing well at it. 

But once more war has struck in 
the ancient domain of the Aleut. 
Word comes that these people have 
been evacuated. I hope that the peo- 
ple of Attu, some forty-five strong, 
all got away and will cherish their 
peculiar skill in making the famous 
Attu basketry and other fragments 


v 


of Aleut lore. I hope they may soon 
go back once more to their beloved 
island. rg 

To those who have sojourned in 
the Aleutians, the islands have a 
lasting sort of beckoning glamour. 
To come in from a voyage over the 
North Pacific and glimpse the snow- 
streaked peak of Shishaldin on Uni- 
mak Island, or the green slopes of 
Akutan; to see the murres streaking 
over the water in small companies on 
some desperately urgent business; to 
hear the auklets chattering in the 
honey-combed lava rock underfoot, 
or see them swarming about a moun- 
tain slope in the edge of the fog; 
and to watch a trio of killer whales 


RED MEN OF THE GREEN JUNGLES 


(Continued from page 16) 


doctor and the sick Indian then go to 
the vine of the souls. This is nepé 
and nepé is a narcotic. Most of the 
South American tribes know of it, 
although all call it by different names. 
It is a powerful alkoloid which has, 
undoubtedly, a very definite effect on 
the nervous system. These two scarlet 
men cut the vine-like base of the 
nepé, crush it, steep it in water, and 
when it is the color of rust they begin 
to quaff it. I tasted some, just to be 
able to experience its taste: it was 
bitter like gall. 

Within a few hours the narcotic 
takes effect. Those who drink it are 
seized by a sort of vertigo, then like 
the smokers of hashish they feel 
themselves rising into the air and 
floating off on clouds. In the gather- 
ing darkness they go to a place 
marked off from the house and lit by 
a single torch of balsam. It is there 
the genii of the eternal darkness will 
gather. Under the effect of the nepeé, 
there are hallucinations. The yukang 
appears. It is the jungle spirit. The 
Indian can describe it. Well, we too, 
can describe Lucifer. Now in the 
light of the balsam torch the magical 
black stones are unwrapped and laid 
between Indian and witch doctor. The 
stones are sprayed with the nepé as 
a Chinese laundryman sprays clothes. 
The spirits are summoned. The de- 
mons are excoriated. Soon witch 
doctor and patient alike succumb in a 
stupor to the narcotic of vine of the 
souls. 


skirting the edge of a kelp » 
these are all memorable and exh 
rating experiences. Yes, and tos 
gle in a heavy sea all day, then 
drop anchor in some obscure 
tered cove for the night and 
the snug berth inside listen t 
wind in the rigging and the chi 
of petrels outside the porthol 
spite of its rough and tumble clin 
there is an appealing verdure in 
Aleutians. It stirred the heart o 
John Burroughs when he wro 
Green Alaska: “It is easy to 
stand how an adventurous 
would settle in these islands and fine 
them good!” 
: * * * 


How complicated the life of 
primitive people is. To live simply, 
nature, does not mean that man ha 
finally ended the night-moods tha 
cause him life-long misery. To se 
these Red Men, living in their gre 
mansions without any of the com 
cations that make our modern | 
precarious, you could think them 
first the happiest of people. In 
eighteenth century that is what wa 
believed of them. Jean Jacques Rot 
sean invented the “simple and nob 
savage.” He urged everyone to “re 
turn to nature.” Only in this wa 
would mankind regain happiness am 
tranquillity of soul. Great ladie 
again nursed their children, queens be 
came shepherdesses, diplomats af 
fected the mien of philosophers, leg 
islators proclaimed the return to na 
ture and natural rights of men. An 
the people—naturally good —pre 
ceeded forthwith to cut off heads b 
the thousands. i 

If you think there is an “escap 
to the tropics” ask the Red Men o 
the green jungle. If you think “wa 
nerves” is a product of civilizatio 
ask the headhunters. Nothing in thi 
life is simple, not even that of th 
life of an Indian who walks th 
jungle. When we fear, love or wee 
and feel ourselves exalted by a grea 


a 


_ personal emotion, think of the Re 


Men, for whenever we fear or wee 
love or fight, we tread the commo 
path of all. 
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cough the pens of Lilford and Abel 
n and many another traveling 
Init! thologist. 
e in that wilderness of dried 
id and shallow lagoons which 
the Marismas of the Guadal- 

a breed, amongst a host of other 
ecies, many of the European 
|rons—the buff-back, the purple, the 
wacco, the night and the little egret. 
their thousands they throng the 


Cl 


marisk shrubs which grow out of 


goon, flashing \ white against tie 
f tramarine Mediterranean sky behind. 
i buff-back is at first sight not 
the little egret. It is a “white” 
1 for three-quarters of the year, 
April it grows upon its breast, 
and head the long delicate buff 
is that give it its name. A closer 
pa show that its legs and bill 


5. itself by its i cacteristic 
ssociation with livestock. Cattle 
gret indeed is a better name, for it is 
onstantly found dancing attendance 
pon the) horses and bulls of the 
\ndalusian countryside, and not in- 
requently perched upon a_beast’s 
ack. It is of course an insectivorous 
eron, and its close relationship with 
hese animals is easily explained by 
he insect life which they stir up out 
# the ground as they plod clumsily 
Jong. In .\frica, this heron’s real 
ome, it accompanies in just the same 
vay bigger beasts like rhinoceros. 

A totally unexpected piece of luck 
ame my way as I was working a 
arge lagoon near the coast some fifty 
niles from Gibraltar. Suddenly I 
ound myself in a very large hitherto 
mdiscovered colony of buff-backs. 
“he birds were everywhere, in num- 
ers innumerable. About twenty 
villows were growing on the water’s 
dge, and these were thronged with 
irds and nests. In the surrounding 
eeds, too, an even greater number 
vere nesting. Words cannot describe 
hat scene, as I plunged into the water 
9 inspect. White herons rose on all 
ides in a thronging mass and nests 
nd eggs surrounded me at every turn. 

Two days later I was sitting within 
few feet of the buff-back. It was an 
mbarras de richess, for I had birds 
il around my blind, one so close that 
yhen she returned to incubate she 
udged me with her beak. I played 
ith that bird for several days, and 
efore I had finished I was on most 
amiliar terms, giving her a shy nudge 
very time she jostled me in my can- 
as blind. 

Egrets and night herons were there 
0 but nesting had not yet begun at 
ie time of my visit. Purple herons 
ew over the reed beds, and we found 
few occupied nests of these but 
gain, time did not permit photog- 
aphy. 

‘This experience only served to whet 
appetite. A year later I set out to 
t the heron family again, this time 


into the Mediterranean, is an- 
stuary and delta, in many ways 
ike the marismas. Here, too, 
dense strips of swampy jungle 
fringe the Rhone I found night 
8 (Nycticorax n. nycticorax) 


Camargue. Where the Rhone > 


LORDS OF THE TREETOPS 


(Continued from page 28) 


and little egrets (Egretta g. garzetta) 
breeding. Words fail me. That 
herony was sited in deep swamp 
water from which the alders and 
poplars grew so thickly that despite 
the brilliance of the sun above it was 
as dark as night beneath. The trees 
grew so thickly together that it was 
often almost impossible to squeeze 
one’s body through. But in the airy 
branches above hundreds of egrets 
and night herons were breeding. 

The labors of blind building, the 
toilsome climbs with my climbing 
irons mounted over my thigh waders, 
the heat, and the mosquitoes in their 
thousands I will try to pass over. 
There came a day when I could climb 
into a treetop house and watch at 
ease the little egret and night heron 
at home. 

Although very different in appear- 
ance and in many of their habits, these 
two herons I must take together be- 
cause they were breeding in such 
close association that to separate 
them would be difficult. Both build 
the same flimsy stick nest, absurdly 
small for birds of their size: both too 
lay the same pale blue eggs. Indeed, 
unless I saw the parent sitting, I never 
could differentiate between them al- 
though I must in that colony have 
inspected many hundreds of the nests 
of both. Yet the two birds are very 
different not only in appearance but 
in character also. The little egret at 
close quarters is a lovely bird—snowy 
white with long flowing “ospreys,” so 
delicate in texture that until they are 
raised they often pass unseen as they 
lie flat down the bird’s neck. From 
the dazzling white body a long sinuous 
neck stretches forth, and from it a 
rapier-like black bill extends. The 
legs too are black and the feet yellow. 
Not until the fine plumes are raised 
is the egret’s real beauty revealed. 

At the nest the egret is like the 
buff-back, a bold bird, and none of 
the many pairs I had in close prox- 
imity to my blind took the least notice 
of my intrusion. The night heron is 
as self-effacing as the egret is pre- 
cocious, as shy as the other is bold. 
Indeed, I have never photographed a 
bird with which I have had to 
take more trouble, and I had to visit 
the Camargue twice before I was 
successful. At last, however, the 
great day came when in front of my 
tree I heard the tell-tale rustle of a 
returning bird. Through the luxuriant 
foliage at last came the thick-set, sin- 
ister bird! The combination of dark 
blues and greys suited this strange 
bird’s character. Above all I shall 
never forget the bright red-orange of 
its piercing eye, which in the darkness 
of that jungle light shone like a 
beacon. 

Two days later she hatched and her 
funny little brown golliwogs of chicks 
emerged from the blue eggs. The 


tender care with which she watched . 


over them was in marked contrast 
with the sinister impression her 
normal appearance has made upon 
me. She never lost her suspicion of 
me or her shyness, and the last vision 
I retain of her is as when she heard 
my wife plunging through the under- 
growth beneath to relieve me. Erect 
over her nest, she stood with a spot- 
light of sunshine upon her—suspicious, 
hesitant and essentially wild. 


Christmas Books 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


DOWN TO THE SEA 


A Young People’s Life of 

Nathaniel Bowditch 
By LOUISE HALL THARP ae 
Any boy who loves the smell of the sea and 
knows the call of white sails and blue water 
will follow eagerly this story of the poor 
Salem lad who developed the system of navigation used on our great 
ships today. This is the first time anyone has ever written the life of 
the great navigator for boys and girls, and the author brings to it all 
her gifts of humor and dramatic narrative, 


“It is written better and contains more live history than many a 
novel. . . . In fact many adults, especially men, would enjoy it.” 


—Junior Reviewers 


Illustrated by Woodi Ishmael 


SOPHIE OF THE LAZY B 
By MYRA REED RICHARDSON 


A superb adventure novel, full of humor and suspense. The story of 
Sophie Barton and how she solved the spy mystery in the great Wy- 
oming cattle war of 1892. 


“This was the great struggle of ranchers and homesteaders that *% 
means so much in the history of the West and is known so little to ¥ 
young folks in the East; it gives them, in Sophie’s frontier experi- 
ence, a girl’s story quite as adventurous as those for boys.”—New 


York Herald Tribune Books 
Illustrated by Nicholas Panesis 


{ POP WARNER’S BOOK FOR BOYS 
| By GLENN S. (POP) WARNER and LAWTON WRIGHT 


¢ Pop Warner, nationally famous coach, answers every question a boy can 
“¢@ ask about baseball, football, basketball and track. Boys who lack con- 
44 tact with experts can learn from Pop how to play games and play them 
right. 

Illustrated with photographs and charts 


’ SECRET OF THE SUN-GOD’S CAVE 
By CHARLES WILLARD DIFFIN 
The absorbing story of a cave boy who hunted with his long spear in 
the jungles long ago. Adventure and action, beautifully written against 
an authentic background. 

“A thrilling story, written with simplicity and yet with real literary 


style... . One of the very best books we have on prehistoric man.” 
—Clara Breed, San Diego Public Library 


Illustrated by Alyn 


THE BANDS PLAY ON 
By PHYLLIS ANN CARTER 


Told with appreciative gusto this is the colorful story of how and where 
and when men have made orchestral music, from the days of the wan- 
dering minstrels of long ago to America’s swing bands of today. 

“As entertaining as it is informative.”—San Jose News 


Illustrated by William Sharp 


‘ LOOK AT AMERICA 
| By ELIZABETH KENT TARSHIS 


An irresistible combination for younger readers—fascinating text with 
pictures that can be looked at again and again. Here is everything about 
America, its sights and sounds, its people, its democracy at work. 
“A powerful picture of the U.S.A, today . . . absorbing.”—Saturday 
Review of Literature 
Illustrated by Harold Haydon 


¢ HERE WE ARE 


Stories from Scholastic Magazine 


Edited by ErNestINE TAGGARD, with an introduction by DorotHy CAn- 
FIELD FisHer. Into this unique volume have been gathered twenty ; 
stories by our best modern writers, including Sinclair Lewis, John 
Steinbeck; Dorothy Parker. 

“An important event in publishing for young 
Times 


$2.00 


$2.00 


$2.00 


$2.50 


$2.00 


$2.00 


people—New York 
$2.00 


At All Booksellers 


Robert M. McBride & fhe stk 116 E. 16th St., New York, N. Y. 


For sale at the better 
sift, 


tionery and book stores. 


department, 


Dodge 
Publishing Co. 


ART CALENDARS 


Why not give calendars this Christmas? 


Handsome in design, inexpensive in price, a 
ART CALENDAR makes the ideal gift. 


Among the many calendars are: 


Audubon Calendar of Birds 


which is generally acknowledged as the most 
ful calendar published in the United States. 


Thirteen sheets plus cover. Twelve sheets are full 


natural color reproductions of the famous 


James Audubon paintings of American birds, inset 


in a two color decorative border. In two 
flat and easel style. 


box. Prices from 60c to $1.10. 


Exceptionally beautiful! 


Whistler’s Mother, Mona Lisa d 
Gainsborough’s Blue Boy, Philip IV 
Valesquez, 
Gogh’s Self Portrait and The 


Size 9” x 13” boxed—90c. 


Dickens Calendar 


Six magnificent four-color pages, 
duced from oil paintings, by 


acters of the } 
the English-speaking peoples. 


Poor Richard Calendar 


The most famous sayings from Ben- 
jamin Franklin’s “Poor Richard’s 
Almanack.” Set in old type in the 
manner of the early American period. 

elve sheets and cover, hand- 
somely printed in colors. Limited 
edition, each calendar numbered. 
8” x 10”, boxed—95c. 


Calendar of 
Cheer Series 


Contentment Calendar, Sun 
lit Road Calendar, Calendar 
“ Sunshine, Calendar of 
riendship, etc. Many 
new covers and new quo- 
tations brighten up this 
famous series for 1943. 
Tied with ribbon, and 
in handsome boxes, these 
calendars make heauti- 
ful and practical gifts. 
Prices from $.30 to 


$.75 


sta- 


Each in an attractive holiday 


Masterpieces of Art Calendar 


Six pages and cover 
of full-color reproductions make this calendar 
one of the most distinguished ever published. 
by Da Vinci, 


The Swing by Fragonard, Van 
Laughing 
Cavalier by Frans Hals are superbly repro- 
duced and suitable for framing individually. 


repro- 
Thomas 
Fogarty picturing the scenes and char- 
most beloved author of 


DODGE 


beauti- 


John 


sizes, 


by 


Write today for an il- 


lustrated folder of 
DODGE ART CAL- 
? ENDARS. 


116 E. 16th St. 
New York 


Florida 


January 9 to 10—Dog Show—Jacksonville 
Dog Fanciers Ass’n, Inc., Jacksonville 


Illinois 


January 31—Obedience Trials—North Shore 
Dog Training Club, Chicago 


Louisiana 
Sugar Bowl Activities 


Dec. 26 to 28—Tennis—N. O. Country Club, 
New Orleans 

Dec. 28—Boxing— Municipal Auditorium, 
New Orleans 


Dec. 30—Basketball— Tulane Gymnasium, 
New Orleans 


Dec. 31—Track Meet—City Park Stadium, 
New Orleans 


Jan. 1, 1943—Football— Tulane Stadium, 
New Orleans 


Maryland 


Dec. 13 to Jan. 5—Evening Sun Sketch 
Contest, at the Maryland Institute, Balti- 
more 

January 30 to 31 Dog Show—Maryland 
Kennel Club, Baltimore 


Massachusetts 


Dec. 26 to 28—National Girls’ Indoor Cham- 
pionships (Tennis Tournaments Junior), 
Longwood Covered Courts, Chestnut Hill 


Mississippi 


January 19 to 22—Field Trials—Dixieland 
Beagle Club, New Albany 


New Jersey 


December 13 to 17—-Field Trials—Garden 
State Beagle Club, Mount Laurel 


New York 


Every Wednesday—Country Dance Society, 
Studio 71, Carnegie Hall, 7th Ave. and 
57th St., 8:30 P.M. 


Every Saturday—American Square Dance 
Group, open house, 5 P.M. Folks Arts Cen- 
oa 5th Ave. and 53rd St. (entrance on 
S35 $1; 


Through November—Hayden Planetarium— 
“Southern Skies”. Week-days 2, 3:30, 
8:30.° Sat--41,.2, 3). 4,.5,8:305,Sun.22,/ 3; 
4, 5, 8:30. Mats 30c, eves. 40c. 


November 18 to Dec. 18—Cezanne—For the 
benefit of the Fighting French Relief Com- 
mittee and France Forever, Inc. A fine 
big show of paintings nicely balanced be- 
tween figure pieces, landscape and _ still 
life. Sponsorship is overpowering and in- 
cludes personalities of every race and creed 
from 30 nations and from most states of 
the Union. In the upstairs drawing room 
of the Paul Rosenberg Gallery, 16 East 

. 57th St. Opening day adm. $3.00; daily 
thereafter adm. 55c. 


Through Dec. 12—Corot—Another notable 
event prompted by a cause; a comprehen- 
sive chronologically hung exhibition giving 
an excellent view of the long-life work of 
one of the gentlest of French painters. The 
catalog will recount Corot’s correspondence 
on his wide painting travels, the writings 
of contemporary art critics. For the bene- 
fit of the Committee of the Salvation Army 
War Fund, Wildenstein, 19 East 64th 
St. Adm. 55c. 


ec. 14—Paul Robeson, Negro baritone, 
(“B” Sharp Concert Series), Avon Thea- 
tre, Utica 


Through Dec. 15—Mikhail Mordkin’s un 
collection of ballet pictures will be 
exhibit at his studio at Master Ins! 
310 Riverside Drive ' 


Dec. 16—Flower Show and Lecture—Pi 
Arrangement of flowers depicting the th 
“Keep the Home Fires Burning.” 
Horticultural Society of New York, \5$ 
Madison Ave., New York—2:30 P.M. — 


January 13—Flower Show and ecture 
Honeybees—The Horticultural Society, 
New York, 598 Madison Avenue, Ny 
York, 2:30 P.M. ; 


January 10—Dog Show—Pekingese Club 
America, New York 


January 10 to 11—Dog Show—Am 
Spaniel Club, New York 


February 11 to 12—Dog Show—Westmi 
Kennel Club, New York 


Nov. 30—Red Cross Benefit, Carnegie Hi 


Nov. 30 to Dec. 4—National Power 
Engineering Exposition, Madison Squ 
Garden 


Dec. 13—Rangers vs. Canadiens—Hocke: Zz 
Madison Square Garden i 
Dec. 17—Rangers vs. Boston — Hockey — 
Madison Square Garden i 


Dec. 20—Rangers vs. Toronto—Hock 
Madison Square Garden 


Dec. 27—Rangers ys. Toronto—Hocke = 
Madison Square Garden u 


Dec. 31—Rangers vs. Detroit—Hocke; a 
Madison Square Garden 


{ 


4 


January 3—Rangers vs. Chicago—Hock a} 
Madison Square Garden wall 


January 10—Rangers ys. Canadiens—Ho 
—Madison Square Garden 


January 14—Rangers vs. Detroit—Hockey— || 


Madison Square Garden i 


January 17—Rangers vs. Boston—Hock« “a : 
Madison Square Garden 


January 31—Rangers vs. Boston—Hockey— | 
Madison Square Garden . 


Pennsylvania 


Christmas Holidays—Candle lighting 
mony on Christmas Eve, Skytop Clt 
Skytop " 


Noy. 30—Opening of Deer Hunters Season, | 
Harrisburg 


Dec. 9—Color Review Lectures—The Penn 
sylvania Horticultural Society, Philad 
phia—3 P.M. ; 


Jan. 9—Concluding Lecture of the Course | 
Flower Arrangement for Wartime wil] 
illustrated with Kodachrome slides, 1 
Pennsylvania Horticultural Society, Phil 
delphia—10:30 A.M. q 


Jan. 13—Lecture on “Herbs” (not ‘ill 
trated)—-The Pennsylvania Horticultu 
Society, Philadelphia, 3 P.M. 


Dec. 12 to 13—Sanctioned Field Trial 
Imperial Beagle Club—Imperial 


Texas 7 
February 11 to 13—Field Trials—Souther: 
Beagle Club, Dallas ¥ 


Virginia 


are generally held four days a week 
Opens Dec. 8—Sun-cured market, Richmo 


1942-43 Season—The Civic Musical Asso 
tion will present another Celebrity S 
at the Mosque, Richmond 


ROOMS ARE LIKE PEOPLE 


| 1k HAVE PERSONALITY, FRIENDLINESS AND CHARM 
harming rooms, like charming people, contribute a great 
o your happiness in life. Beautiful rooms draw you out, 


1 by the background they furnish. 


PUT YOUR CREATIVE TALENT TO WORK 


best thing about beautiful rooms is that you can, with the 
_voper knowledge, create them yourself. Think of the satisfac- 
‘pn of planning, assembling and arranging the interiors of your 
+yme—of working with soft rich colors, with graceful lines and 
iq oupings, of progressing with the assurance which comes of 
“owing what is correct—of surveying the final effect and rea- 
Pl 


cRE IS WHAT THE COURSE 
WILL TEACH YOU 


di. 


/ 


indows 
7 


sjlings, Floors, Floor Coverings 
& ghts, Lighting Fixtures 

; lor and Color Schemes 
dhoice and Arrangement of Furniture 


extiles; Hangings 


_ | Pictures 


the Renaissance, Baroque, Rococo. 


-'and Neo-Classic Styles 


~ acobean and Restoration in England 


I! 
oosing, Framing and Hanging 
ainted Furniture 

-urnishing the Apartment 

listorical Backgrounds 


Villiam and Mary, Queen Anne and 
_| Early Georgian Styles 


the Age of Chippendale 


he Adam Period in England and 
America 


\merican Adaptation of British and 
Continental Styles 


“he Decorating Profession 
*roblems and Their Solution 
Vhat is Modern : 
ight and Color 
Jesigning a Modern Interior 
ombining Modern and Period 


the dressing table 


ate you, reflect your tastes and give you an added distinc-, 


George S. Steele, Architect 


Good taste was used in the decoration of this dress- 


in 


Make your home the place of rest and beauty it should 
be. Make it the successful, glowing center of living 


lizing that your own trained good taste is responsible for its 
loveliness. 


But however impeccable your taste and great your talent, there 
must be added knowledge and training before you may achieve 
these results successfully. There are rules and principles of 
decoration, there are laws of color and design, and there are 
essential facts about furniture, fabrics, floor and wall coverings, 
lighting, period styles. All of which must be understood before 
your taste and talent can fully be expressed. Without this 
knowledge there is only the trial and error method—and that is 
always costly and almost always disappointing. 

To acquire this knowledge is not difficult. The accumulated 
experience and wisdom of master craftsmen, artists and decora- 
tors have been arranged and simplified so that in a few months 
you can acquire the ability to create interiors of beauty, warmth 
and charm. 


HERE IS WHAT STUDENTS SAY: 


The first two lessons of your 
course have been worth the entire 
cost of the course. For years one 
hobby has been decorating homes, 
but with the handicaps of not know- 
ing the ‘why’ of some things my ef- 
forts were not always effective. Now 
I feel that I may get somewhere. 

we 

It is a grand course and I am so 
pleased to have such an excellent 
source of material at hand. While 
I have taken the course for purely 
personal enjoyment, it has suggested 
many facinating subjects to follow 
up in the future and has already 
been of great service to me in my 
own home and to my friends. 


* 


I want to tell you how practical 
I have found your course. This past 
week I had to choose rugs and elee- 
trical fixtures for our new home. This 
course has repaid me many times. 
In one case I saved several hundred 
dollars. If every one would take such 
a course before even planning a home, 
they would be saved many dollars 
and much dissatisfaction and disap- 
pointment. 


Photo by Garrison 


Your home is the center of your 


ing room. The walls are of silver, the ceiling and life. You should know how to bring 
woodwork turquoise. The taffeta draperies are caught 
up high to allow light from the window to fall on 
the daytime. The French 
chairs are in keeping with the gaiety of the room. 


it to perfection. A brief course of de- 
lightful study will bring you a lifetime 
of pleasure in the future. Chp and 
mail the coupon today. 


THE ARTS & DECORATION HOME STUDY COURSE IN DECORATION 


Now in its 20th successful year 


This course while essentially practical, has at the same time great cultural value. It will 
thoroughly ground you in the fundamental facts and principles of decoration, including the 
aodern. It is a knowledge which can save you a great deal of money in the furnishing and 
decorating of your own home for the years to come: it will open the doors to a fascinating 


ee ee 


Arts AND DEcoRATION HoME StTuDY 
CoursE IN INTERIOR DECORATION, 
116 East 16th Street, New York, N. Y. 


areer should you care to enter this field professionally. When the war is over there will be a 


F 
I 
1 
1 
' 
1 
a 
i 
i 
remendous boom in building such as has never occurred before in our history. This will 1 
eate a demand for trained decorators. Now is the time to prepare yourself to take your : 
| 
| 
1 
I 
1 
I 
i 
i 
i 
1 


our own decorating studio. 


116 East 16th St., New York 


place in this interesting field where there will be many lucrative positions in decorating 
establishments or furniture and department stores. There will also be an opportunity to open 


Please send me your free booklet describing your 
Home Study Course in Interior Decoration. 


here are 30 lessons covering every problem of decoration—period styles and modern. These 
essons are taken in your spare time at home. Individual attention and instruction is given 
y student. The lessons are large, beautifully illustrated and printed booklets, constituting 
nyaluable permanent reference library. There are also text books, fabric samples, color 
charts and 16 color plates showing latest styles for interiors and draperies. 


ve F i 
RTS & DECORATION HOME STUDY COURSE IN INTERIOR DECORATION : 


T. Dec. 1942 


In writing advertisers please mention TRAVEL 


DOUTHOITT CALLERITES 


The Home of Western Paintings and Sculpture 


An exciting moment in our pioneer West made immortal by Frederic Remington 


ATTACK ON THE SUPPLY WAGONS 


In the splendid collection on exhibit at our galleries are many other colorful and vigorous paint- 
ings portraying the life of mountain and plain in an era of our civilization which has but recently 
passed. These pictures, in fact, record the unwritten history of our West from which future 
historians will obtain local color in making vivid its early days. In addition to many pictures by 
Remington there are others by Charles Schreyvogel, Charles M. Russell, Carl Wimar, John Mur- 
dock and others. 


In times of war and inflation prudent people invest their money in paintings by well-known 
artists which always retain their value. Their possession and enjoyment bring a satisfaction that 
is beyond estimation. The Douthitt Galleries invite correspondence on the subject of American 


paintings and sculpture both for purchase and sale. 


DOUTHITT GALLERIES, Inc. 


Founded 1882 
9 East 57th Street New York 


